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ARTICLE I. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 


Tue materials for a complete history of the progress of 
language, cannot be supposed to be in the possession of 
any human being. In order tatrace such a topic through 
all its labyrinths, we should need an accurate knowledge 
of all languages, with their various idioms and modes of 
construction, and of all the various habits of thought 
which characterize, or have characterized, persons speak- 
ing those languages, living or dead. An _ individual, 
writing such a history, should have discernment to dis- 
tinguish between real and apparent resemblances; to 
mark, definitely, the transition points of period after 
period, in the progress; and to estimate rightly all facts 
and conjectures, giving to each the weight it deserves. 
In the philological historian, something needs to be super- 
added to the qualities requisite to an eminent historian in 
other departments. Not only a compass and breadth of 
mind, to comprehend events and their bearings, but an 
accuracy and minuteness of knowledge, and especially 
an amount of linguistic attainment, almost more than 
human, is necessary to form him to his work. Nothing 
could be more interesting to a person, fond of that peculiar 
sort of investigations, than a philological history of the 
world. Butno single age could furnish it. The most 
that could be done, by any generation, would be to present 
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a few contributions, or helps, towards it; the mass of 
which, increased by gradual accumulation, might at 
length be used by some master spirit, capable of managing 
so vast a theme, as the basis of reasonings, which would 
throw important light on many subjects now veiled in 
impenetrable obscurity. The lamented Greenfield, the 
editor of Bagster’s polyglotts, might have done something 
towards such a history. The indefatigable Germans 
might do something more. The combined faculty of 
learned schools, as of the school of languages, at Paris, or 
of the Propaganda, at Rome, might do still more. ‘Their 
united labors could easily lay a foundation, in the present 
age, upon which future and successive generations might 
build. A truly philosophic mind, such as it is ever the 
tendency of sound learning and discipline to nourish, 
loves to contemplate the affinity of nation with nation, 
the characteristics peculiar to each, or common to two or 
more, and the causes which have led to the production of 
that community of characteristics. Who can tell, but 
analyses of this description might lead us back, from age 
to age, till we should be brought again, almost to Eden, 
with its single pair and its single language; and thus 
silence the audacity which dares to doubt the records of 
the Old Testament? Much of the extinct registers of 
various nations might, also, thus, with considerable 
accuracy, be recalled. We do not affirm that it would be 
possible to settle the question of the original language 
of the human race by any such means. On the contrary, 
we believe that, whoever should attempt a history of the 
kind of which we have spoken, ascending up to the first 
man, would find a break at the period of the confusion of 
tongues, beyond which it would be impossible for him to 
proceed with any certainty; to say nothing of the aid 
which ingenious conjecture and lively imagination, added 
to nice discrimination, would need to furnish. 

The following items, thrown in, as it may appear to 
the cursory reader, in a very desultory manner, will serve 
to illustrate our positions thus far. If all history and 
all remembrance of it were instantly annihilated, the 
prevalence of the English language, in various spots on 
our globe, would be a sufficient proof that there had, in 
time past, been some connection between England and 
those places. And this fact, once established, might lead 
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to a thousand inferences deducible from it, which would 
be of the greatest importance in illustrating the history of 
England, its conquests, its empire, its power, its influence, 
its arts. The numerous words of Latin origin, with 
which our language abounds, testify to the fact, of some 
ancient and very familiar intercourse with the Romans 
at the period when the language was in a forming state ; 
or, to the existence of a Roman literature, with which our 
forefathers must have had a profound acquaintance. 
And the numerous words in every-day use, which are 
traceable to the same roots with-the corresponding words 
in the German language, immediately suggest the idea of 
our remote, common origin. Any person, who has 
attained to the slightest knowledge of the Spanish and 
Arabic languages, is at once compelled to notice the in- 
fluence of the latter upon the former. ‘Though accidental, 
in part, the Spanish tongue is, also, in part, almost purely 
oriental; abounding in idioms and _ inflections unlike 
those of any other modern language of the west, but pre- 
cisely like the Shemitish dialects. 'The very speech of 
the people is an enduring memorial of the ancient domin- 
ion of the Moors in Spain; and it would stand a philo- 
logical testimony to that event, should all direct traces of 
it, in any other form, be blotted from the page of history. 
President Edwards held the opinion, that the elements of 
the vast number of dissimilar dialects, spoken by the 
various tribes of Indians on the American continent, 
might all be found in the single language of the Mohegans. 

Statements like the above, to which, if our knowledge 
were competent, additions might probably be made, 
almost to an indefinite extent, seem to carry us back to 
the cradle of the human race.. The confused elements of 
the speech of Babel are analyzed and classified. ‘The 
multitudinous mass of forms assumes shape, and comeli- 
ness, and order, and relations. ‘The thousands of dialects, 
which prevail upon the earth, are reduced to a few fam- 
ilies. And, if our knowledge were more complete, and 
our critical discernment more thorough and penetrating, 
even these few families of tongues might, perhaps, be 
found capable of still further reduction, to two or three. 
Having ascended thus, to the beginning of the mystery of 
speech, it would be easy to return again, threading the 
labyrinths, and exhibiting, and illustrating the ramifications 
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of it, till we should once more reach our ‘own times. 
It is this latter task, to which, incompetent as we feel 
ourselvé8, we propose to offer some humble contributions 
in the present article. 

We leave out of the account altogether, the primitive 
language, of which we know so little; nor shall we offer 
any hypothesis in regard to the confusion of language at 
Babel. However that might be, soon after the dispersion 
society must necessarily accumulate afresh; and, with 
society, the necessity must arise of some medium of com- 
munication. With even the most limited degree of 
advancement, something more would be necessary than 
the language of natural signs. A people, raised but a 
single step above the crudeness of savage life, would need 
some means of communicating their thoughts, their pro- 
jects, their desires, their emotions. And, finding by ex- 
periment that they were endowed with the power of 
articulating distinct sounds, they would probably soon 
combine a few of those sounds with their signs. In pro- 
portion to their advancement in the cultivation of their 
powers, they would gradually increase the number of 
articulate sounds, definitely fixing the sense of each, and 
at the same time diminish the number of signs; laying 
aside the more slow and laborious method of communi- 
cation, and substituting the more convenient. Writing 
must have been an invention subsequent in the order of 
time, and the result of some new necessity. As articulate 
language is a translation of the language of natural signs, 
so writing is the translation of articulate language into 
the language of signs again. Natural signs are the signs 
of ideas. Artificial signs are either arbitrary words, or 
sounds, or, as in written language, the signs of sounds; 
and these latter are the signs of ideas. Natural signs 
suggest immediately the ideas of which they are the 
signs. Artificial signs (we refer here to that which takes 
place in written language) suggest, first, the sounds of 
conventional terms, and, through them, ideas. In deci- 
phering artificial signs, we think, first, of the sounds for 
which they stood; and then of the idea which belongs to 
those sounds; unless, indeed, by practice, the sound and 
the idea become so associated, that there is no perceptible 
interval between the conception of the sound implied in 
certain artificial signs, as letters, and the apprehension of 
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the idea; the two appearing to occur to the mind simul- 
taneously. The case of the deaf and dumb is, prob- 
ably, an exception,—to whom the combinations of figures, 
which we denominate letters, are signs of ideas, and not 
of sounds ;—and, perhaps, also, the Chinese, whose char- 
acters at the same instant represent both sounds and 
ideas. Written language being, therefore, a more com- 
plicated contrivance, evidently belongs to a later period 
of cultivation than that which is simply spoken. 'The 
gradation is, first, the language of natural signs; then, 
conventional terms, or words; then, artificial signs of 
these terms, or written language; ascending by degrees 
from rude picture writing to the most arbitrary characters, 
or letters. 

In the views contained in the remainder of this article, 
we shall embrace both written and spoken language; as 
the theme we have proposed to ourselves could not be 
otherwise fairly treated. 

Language is properly distributed into oral or spoken, 
and not spoken. ‘Ihe common division into oral and 
written is not perfectly accurate. It is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. It omits, entirely, the pantomimic lan- 
guage of the deaf and dumb, and of the early stages of 
civilization, which is, plainly, neither oral nor written. 
In addition to what has been said of languages, in gen- 
eral, it may be remarked, that the different languages are 
indebted for their peculiar characteristics and for their 
various degrees of perfectness, to the character, habits and 
mental constitution of the persons who gave to them, or 
to the parent languages, the first impulse; and to the 
peculiar circumstances under which those languages were 
placed, when they were, so to speak, in a forming state. 
Many influences, which cannot now be known, and many 
more, which cannot be appreciated, contributed to make 
them such as they are. Either the gay and vigorous, or 
dull and phlegmatic, temperament of those who were the 
master spirits of their various nations, at the period; the 
proximity to, or distance from other tribes, with the 
comparative amount of their intercourse; their being in 
a state of war or of peace, the climate, the character of 
various countries and their degree of cultivation, all 
played some part in moulding each particular language. 
Some instances of these influences have already been 
given. 
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Not-spoken language is divided into natural sign 
language and artificial sign or written language; or, 
generally, the language of natural and artificial signs. 
Artificial sign language is composed of hieroglyphical or 
of arbitrary characters. Hieroglyphical characters repre- 
sent the object described, at once, to the eye. Arbitrary 
characters have a merely conventional signification, by 
virtue of which they express an intelligible meaning. 
These arbitrary characters are either signs of ideas, as in 
the Chinese; or, of sounds, as in most other tongues. 

The progress of language seems to have been in the 
following order. First, the language of natural signs. 
Secondly, hieroglyphics; which are only natural signs 
fixed in permanent form; painted to the eye, in a fixed 
and enduring manner. Thirdly, syllabical languages, like 
the Chinese : ; partaking partly of the hieroglyphical char- 
acter, and partly of the character of most other families 
of languages; the transition point between the former 
and the latter. Fourthly, the arbitrary forms of our own, 
and of most other tongues, which do not come from the 
Chinese stock. 

The language of natural signs, the first in the series, 
is a subject of extreme interest. Every sort of pantomime, 
by which ideas are communicated, is included in this 
silent, but most expressive tongue. At the period of its 
earliest use, it was, of course, simple as it could be. It 
had not yet learned that extent, and richness, and accu- 
racy of expression, to which it has since attained. The 
few plain ideas, which it was at first designed to represent, 
could be described in a very few common and constant 
signs. But even savage nations, at length, learned the 
necessity of making it more perfect. ‘Those who could 
converse among themselves, in an articulate language of 
their own, adopted a language of natural signs, carried 
far beyond its incipient rudeness, to facilitate their inter- 
course with tribes of a different tongue. Major Long 
found the language of signs an organized medium of 
communication between various tribes of western Indians. 
But the natural sign language has been carried to its 
highest perfection in the efforts for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. ‘The history of the instruction of that 
unfortunate portion of our race is, therefore, consenta- 
neous with the history of the progress of the language of 
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natural signs. The earliest attempts in this department, 
of which we have a definite account, were made by 
Pedro de Ponce, a Benedictine monk, in Spain, in the 
year 1570. He taught four deaf mutes, of noble families, 
to write and to speak. In 1620, the first book, known to 
have been written on the subject, was published by John 
Bonet, another Spaniard, who was, also, the author of the 
manual alphabet, which is the basis of that now in use 
at Paris. For more than a century afterwards, various 
methods were applied in Spain, Holland, and England, 
and with various success. But it was not till 1755, that 
the system of natural signs seems to have received that 
attention which was necessary, as the only sure means of 
pouring light upon the minds which sat in darkness. 
Cut off from the ordinary mode of communication with 
mankind, through the ear, the art of articulation, which 
was, at first, viewed as the great desideratum, at length 
gave place in the more successful schools to the perfecting 
of the language of natural signs. In 1755, Heinicke, in 
Germany, and De |’ Epée, in France, founded their inde- 
pendent systems of instruction, and established schools 
for the education of deaf mutes at Leipsic and Paris, 
which may be considered as_ substantially the germs 
of the two modes of treatment which have ever since 
been in vogue. At the basis of Heinicke’s system, was 
instruction in articulation, which he deemed essential to 
the progress of the pupil. De l’Epee, more rationally, 
as we think, gave, comparatively, no attention to articu- 
lation, but directed his scholars immediately to the acqui- 
sition of ideas, through the language of natural signs. 
The system of Del’Epée was improved by the Abbé 
Sicard, who is thought to have surpassed his great mas- 
ter. The American system, as taught by the Rev. Mr. 
Gallaudet, at Hartford, is an improvement upon the 
Parisian, and well entitled, as experiments have proved, 
to be considered a universal language. In proof of this 
statement, it is remarked by a writer in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, that “he had employed it, or seen it employ- 
ed, with complete success, in communicating with an 
American Indian, a Sandwich Islander, a Chinese, and 
the deaf and dumb in various parts of the United States, 
in England, Scotland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy.” A native of the Sandwich Islands, who 
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visited the Asylum, at Hartford, gave the pupils a history 
of his life, in the sign language, which was perfectly 
understood. A Chinese was several years ago at the 
same place, who did not know a word of the English 
language. One of the deaf mutes, in an interview of an 
hour or two with him, learned all his history, and the 
history of his family and friends; the manners, customs, 
and religion of China, and the meaning of two or three 
Chinese words. A king, residing near the Black sea, in 
Nero’s time, on a visit to Rome, saw an exhibition of 
pantomime. He was so delighted with the expressive- 
ness of their silent language, that he petitioned that the 
actors might be permitted to return with him to faciiitate 
his communication with savage tribes whose language 
was unknown. Before the earliest missionaries from 
America sailed from the Sandwich islands, some of them 
spent a short time with Mr. Gallaudet, in order to become 
familiarly acquainted with the language of natural signs; 
and, on their arrival, they found that they could immedi- 
ately make themselves understood by the natives. 

The expression of the countenance forms one essential 
item in the language of natural signs. Indeed, on reflec- 
tion, we shall easily be led to perceive, that this portion 
of sign language is always learned, first, by the infant, 
as a most important subsidiary to the acquisition of an 
articulate language. ‘The babe, in its mother’s arms, 
interprets her expressions of love or of approbation, not 
by any thing it understands in the terms themselves, but 
by the tones of her voice, and the expressions of her 
countenance. It is not the articulate words, which bring 
ideas to its little mind; but the natural signs, which 
enable it to interpret them. ‘The young child becomes 
acquainted with words just as do the deaf and dumb; 
with the exception, only, that the latter learn the form 
only, the former the sound. For example, if we would 
undertake to teach a deaf mute the meaning of the sign 
for hat, we should first take a hat, and write upon it in 
conspicuous letters, Ha T. After leaving him to contem- 
plate it awhile, we should remove the hat, but leave the 
letters; which, ever after, wherever he might see them, 
would suggest to his mind the idea of a hat. So a child, 
on hearing the terms good, bad, I love, I abhor, &c., learns 
their meaning by noticing the expression of countenance, 
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or the tone of voice which accompanies them; and 
afterwards, in the absence of those natural signs, he 
retains the import of the words which he has associated 
with them.* Dr. Bell, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Expression,” 
has made the statement, that there are muscles in the 
human face, not found in the face of brute animals, 
which are plainly designed to facilitate expression; and 
that these muscles, like all others, unless developed and 
strengthened by use, wither and become uncontrollable. 
Hence it is, that deaf mutes, and persons engaged in in- 
structing them, seem to have so much greater power of 
expression than others. They have cultivated the mus- 
cles, which serve as the organs of this silent eloquence. 
A fine ilJustration occurs of the power of expression, 
sometimes attained. We remember to have heard the 
statement from Mr. Rockwell, formerly an assistant 
teacher in the Asylum at Hartford, that he had seen a 
person take his seat in a room with one of the deaf mutes ; 
and, folding his arms, relate, by the mere expression of his 
countenance, the whole history of the Roman Brutus, and 
of Peter the Great, of Russia, in a manner so intelligible 
that the deaf and dumb person would go and write out 
the various histories accurately, to the extent of perhaps 
half a sheet of paper. Ifthe mere successive expressions 
of the countenance can be made so effective as a natural 
language, to what perfection and fulness may we not 
expect it to aspire, when aided by all the available 
activities of the whole frame! 

Thus it is seen that the language of natural signs is not 
only the language of infancy, adapted to its understand- 
ing and its utterance, but also the language adapted to 
the infancy of cultivation and of knowledge. ‘The lan- 
guage of natural signs is, in fact, the infancy of language, 
or infant language. It is the germ from which all lan- 
guage, and all improvements in language, proceed. And, 
from the nature of the case, we should expect, that the 





* If we would describe to a child the meaning of the terms hard or soft, we should 
do it by recalling to his mind something he had seen possessing these qualities. If we 
would describe the meaning of the term fierce, it would not be by an abstract definition - 
but by acting out the quality before him; or, by citing his attention to some real or 
imaginary case, in which the quality had been exhibited. So Christ describes a wise 
and a foolish man, in Matt. 7: 27. The Scripture is, throughout, a collection of this 
sort of painting, which renders it so simple, and so intelligible,even to the meanest 
understanding, so powerful, so sublime. 
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next step in the progress would commence from, and, to 
some extent, involve, the language of natural signs. 

Our expectations in this respect are fulfilled. Hiero- 
glyphics, the next step in language, might almost be 
denominated the language of natural signs made perma- 
nent. ‘Ihe images upon which the rapid and often ex- 
quisite imagination of the deaf mute fixes, being seized 
and impressed, in enduring forms, upon paper, would 
constitute a hieroglyphical language. Indeed the natural 
sign language of the deaf mute presents an evident pro- 
gress, corresponding to the progress of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, through all their stages, down to the semi-hiero- 
glyphic characters of the Chinese, the less expressive 
alphabet of the Samaritan tongue, and the arbitrary forms 
of the letters of our own. A beginner, in speaking of a 
man, paints out, in his expressive signs, the whole man. 
An advanced learner thinks it enough to allude to the 
circumstance, that it is a personage wearing a hat. ‘The 
former would describe the whole external appearance of 
a female; the latter would only seem to divide the hair 
of the head, or adjust the strings of a bonnet. In other 
words, in the advance of the language of natural signs, 
a single quality, or action, or characteristic, of any sub- 
ject, is put instead of the whole. So in hieroglyphics, 
while in the infancy of the language, every thing is paint- 
ed in full, in its progress to the Chinese, and thence 
downwards to our western tongues, a portion of a figure 
is made to stand for the whole, until, at last, if any por- 
tion remain, it is so far refined and polished away, as to 
have lost all resemblance to the original; degenerating 
into the arbitrary, but more convenient, characters of our 
common alphabets. 

The meaning of the term hieroglyphic is sacred engrav- 
ing. ‘The object of hieroglyphics, however mystical and 
obscure they appear, was never to conceal information, 
but to communicate it. Every man is ambitious to trans- 
mit the memory of his achievements to the generation 
after him. It matters not how trivial they may be; to 
him they are as important as the campaigns of Napoleon, 
and weighty as the discovery of the laws of astronomy, 
or the invention of the art of printing. ‘This principle 
of our nature led mankind, very early, to seek some 
method of speaking to posterity. Moreover, the same 
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contrivance, which enabled them to transmit information 
to succeeding generations, furnished the means of commu- 
nicating important facts to their brethren of the same 
tribe, whom, under certain circumstances, it was impossi- 
ble for them to meet and address face to face. The 
earliest and rudest contrivance of this sort of which we 
have any knowledge, is found in the knotted cords of the 
ancient Peruvians. Very little is known, distinctly, of 
this ingenious method; perhaps, nothing beyond the bare 
fact that, by means of cords of different colors, variously 
knotted, they succeeded in preserving a dubious outline 
of events. Next in order are the rude paintings of the 
North American Indians, upon buffalo skins, and upon 
the trunks of trees, detailing the principal circumstances 
in the history of a battle, the character of the enemy, the 
number of scalps they have taken, and the direction in 
which they have fled, for the information of friendly 
warriors of their own tribe, or for the instruction of sub- 
sequent generations. ‘These are true hieroglyphics. Of 
the same nature is the picture writing of the ancient 
Mexicans, which was used for all the common purposes 
of epistolary communication, and of historical record. 
When the Spaniards first appeared upon the coast, tidings 
of the event were sent, in this character, to Montezuma, 
with a description of the invaders. Many of the histori- 
cal paintings were destroyed by the Spaniards. But 
Clavigero, in his “Ancient History of Mexico,” enumer- 
ates the collections of them which have been preserved. 
Perhaps the most interesting is one which was im- 
ported to Europe by. a Mexican, and translated into Span- 
ish by the Marquis Spineto, who found it in the library of 
the Escurial. ‘The translation is divided into three parts. 
The first is a history of the Mexican empire, containing 
the biography and conquests of not Jess than eleven kings. 
The second is a regular roll of the several taxes which 
each conquered province or town paid to the royal treas- 
ury. The third is a digest of their civil law. The 
whole painting is described at large in the Lectures of 
Spineto. 

The writing of the ancient Mexicans was, however, 
inferior to the hieroglyphic system of the Egyptians. It 
showed, in itself, no such tendency towards a simpler and 
more exact written language. Mexico never became 
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what Egypt has been. Notwithstanding the antiquities 
it boasts, some of which are truly surprising, and remind 
us more of Egypt than of any other country on the face 
of the globe, it never rose, in genius and cultivation, to an 
equal rank. We turn from the country of the Colorado 
and the Del Norte to the country of the Nile, with the 
gratifying feeling, that we are making some advancement, 
not only in respect to all the arts of civilized life, but, 
especially, in respect to the point with which we are 
concerned in the present article. 

The name hieroglyphics (sacred engravings) was given 
to the written language of Egypt, because it was used 
chiefly in engravings upon pyramids, pillars, monuments, 
and the like, and because it was long supposed to be a 
mystical language, known only to the priests. The 
name, however, came, gradually, to be appropriated to 
every kind of picture writing. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury, many eflorts were made to decipher the language of 
Egypt, as it was seen upon pyramids, mummy cases, 
and obelisks. No success, however, crowned the eflorts of 
the learned, until the fortunes of war were, at last, made 
instrumental of unraveling the mystery. While a divis- 
ion of the French troops, occupying the village of Raschid, 
or Rosetta, ‘‘ were digging the foundations of the fort St. 
Julien, they found a large mutilated block of black basalt, 
which was covered with a considerable portion of three 
inscriptions, in different characters.’’ One of the inscrip- 
tions was in Greek. It contained a decree in honor of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes; and, in the closing words, it was 
ordered, that “‘ this decree shall be engraven on hard stone, 
in sacred characters, in common characters, and in Greek.”’ 
It was, therefore, at once made evident, that the two other 
inscriptions were in the sacred and common characters of 
the Egyptian tongue. The stone fell into the hands of 
the English, and was removed to the British museum, in 
London. Fac-simile engravings of the inscriptions upon 
it were distributed to the learned individuals and societies 
of Europe and America. Porson, with some difficulty, 
on account of the oblique fracture of the stone, gave a 
translation of the Greek inscription. Other learned men, 
among whom was De Sacy, of Paris, labored with various 
success upon the Egyptian figures. But the honor of 
discovering the meaning of them was reserved for Cham- 
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pollion. Observing the fact, that the same combination of 
figures occurred repeatedly in the hieroglyphics, he set 
himself to discover, from their corresponding position im 
the Greek translation, the words and letters for which 
they stood. He thus obtained seven Egyptian characters. 
Shortly after, in another inscription, he had an opportu- 
nity to verify his conclusions, thus far, and to add five 
characters more to his catalogue. With the aid of these, 
he undertook to read the inscriptions on the Rosetta stone, 
and found himself completely successful. With the 
attainments he has since made, it is said that this gen- 
tleman has read, without much difficulty, all common 
inscriptions. ‘The investigations of Champollion prove 
that the Egyptians used three sorts of characters—the 
hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the epistolographic, called 
also enchorial ordemotic. The hieroglyphic are composed 
of exact and often splendid resemblances of almost every 
material object in the creation. ‘The hieratic are a reduc- 
tion, or, as it were, the running hand, of the hieroglyphic 
characters; a less perfect painting of the same objects. 
The demotic are a still further reduction, bearing about 
the same relation to the hieratic, that the hieratic do to 
the hieroglyphic. ‘The hieroglyphic characters were, 
without doubt, the earliest invention. ‘They were used, 
chiefly, in inscriptions upon monuments. ‘The hieratic 
characters, as the name imports, were employed by the 
priests, in historical records, in the registers kept in the 
temples, and are also found upon monuments and mum-. 
my cases. ‘T'he enchorial were used for all the common 
purposes of life, for epistolary correspondence, letters 
missive, &c. ‘hese characters are, besides, susceptible of a 
threefold division, according to their use—figurative, sym- 
bolical, and phonetic. Itis in this last use, as indicating 
sounds and not ideas, that the transition begins to be seen 
from picture writing to the arbitrary characters of common 
languages. And it is probably this threefold use of 
the Egyptian characters, which has served, more than 
any thing else, to baffle and discourage so many diligent 
students. 

It is not necessary to the object of this article, that we 
should enter upon a more accurate description of Kgyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. 'They have, already, conducted us to 
the point which we sought, in our history of the progress 
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of language. A few additional remarks, however, will, 
we hope, be deemed neither inappropriate nor unac- 
ceptable.* 

It will naturally be supposed, that the number of char- 
acters requisite to hieroglyphical writing must be almost 
innumerable. But this is not in accordance with the testi- 
mony of those who are best qualified to judge. Bruce 
makes the number 514. Zoéga discovered 958. Cham- 
pollion makes, in all, but 864; and supposes that some 
of these may be duplicates. It was absolutely necessary 
for the distinctness of the language, that the number 
should, in time, become limited.. And, indeed, a variety 
of the hieroglyphic signs gradually becoming conven- 
tional, this could easily be effected. Moreover, the in- 
creasing prevalence of the use of the phonetic signs over 
the hieroglyphic, as the language approached its point of 
transition to the next general phase, would tend to con- 
tract the number of symbols usually employed, to the 
limits nearly of our common alphabets. It is found, in- 
deed, that the number of phonetic signs, distinctly differing 
from one another, does not exceed forty-two. 

The mode of reading hieroglyphic records was desig- 
nated by the direction in which the faces of the various 
symbolic animals were turned; which was generally from 
right to left, though occasionally from left to right. In 
the prevailing method, from right to left, we see an ap- 
proach of the Egyptian to the Shemitish languages. 
There are, also, other striking points of similarity. Some 
of the vowels, especially the medial vowels, were generally 
omitted in the hieroglyphic style, as they are in the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and other cognate dialects. 





* Toa person, whose mind is imbued with the doctrine of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the conclusion is almost irresistible, that the impression of Gaudama’s foot, given in 
the Rev. Mr. Malcom’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 255, is to be referred to hieroglyphical 
writings. The nagahks, or serpents, encircling the foot, may be substituted for the 
simpler cartouches of the Egyptians, merely to suit Burman taste. It is observable, 
that the living creatures all face the left, indicating, that the reading is to be from left 
to right. But such is the case in Burman reading, generally ; and the writer of the 
hieroglyphic record might not think it fit to depart far from the customs of his own 
nation. If the pictures are not significant, if they are not historical, we do not see 
why these particular ones should have been used rather than others; or, why they 
should have been arranged in their present order of combination; or, why particular 
figures, as the figure of water, in a compartment near the bottom, should have been 
inserted just as they are, whereas symmetry did by no means demand it. If the whole 
of the figures are not significant, may not a part of them be—the rest being thrown in 
by the priests to baffle the uninitiated? May not the picture contain a history of the 
transmigrations and transformations of Gaudama, or of events which happened to him 
in some state of being through which he passed ? 
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Thus, for Ptolemy (Greek, Mtoleucios), on the Rosetta 
stone, Champollion found Péolmés. Osiris was written 
Osré. The usage of the Egyptians likewise coincided 
with that of the Hebrews in regard to certain divine 
names. It is well known, that the name Jehovah, called 
by the Jews the ineffable name (quia non potest effari), 
was never pronounced; but, whenever they met with it 
in reading, they pronounced another name in its stead. 
Champollion has found, by a comparison of various 
Egyptian manuscripts, that some hieroglyphic divine 
names were written in one way, and pronounced in 
another. By the same authority, we learn, that in hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic texts, the names of divinities were 
written phonetically; and, in phonetic texts, always 
symbolically or hieroglyphically. This reminds us of a 
usage, which we have observed in some Persian work, in 
which there was a frequent repetition of the name of 
Jehovah. This name was not written in Persian letters, 
but in Hebrew, in a contracted form (3). Do we not see 
herein the germ of a sacred language, used only for relig- 
ious purposes, as the Sunscrit, the Pali, &c. ? 

Besides the analogies already noticed between the 
Egyptian and Hebrew tongues, perhaps we may trace 
some additional ones without much aid from imagination. 
Indeed, we can almost suspect we see the transition from 
the former to the latter, by a bare comparison of the 
respective alphabets and signs, and even by a cursory 
examination of the alphabet of the latter. There is not a 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet, of which the name is not 
significant of some object in nature. The Egyptian 
phonetic characters and the Hebrew characters also 
agree in this, that the initial sound of the names of 
given objects is the same with the power of the letters 
for which those objects are made to stand. If now, we 
should substitute, in every case, the picture of the 
object the initial sound of whose name corresponds with 
the letter whose sound we wish to express, for the letter 
itself, a sentence written out in arbitrary characters 
would immediately become a series of pictures, which it 
would require the same skill to unravel, as to unravel a 
sentence of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Or, curtailing and 
rounding off those pictures, putting a part often for the 
whole, and a rude resemblance of an object for the object 
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itself, we should come substantially upon the demotic 
characters of the land of the Nile. It is not surprising, if 
Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, adopted this latter method, or some sort of modifica- 
tion of it, in the written language in which he preserved 
the records contained in the first five books of the Old 
Testament. Indeed, why may we not seek, in some such 
process as this, for the original of the written characters 
of the Hebrew? It is true, that the present forms of the 
Hebrew letters, except in a few instances, do not remind 
us of the objects of which the names of the letters are 
significative. But the application of those significant 
names to the letters, respectively, undoubtedly guides us 
to the fact, that the letters once had a form more nearly 
resembling the objects whose names they bear. The 
Samaritan alphabet, which is supposed by many to be 
substantially that of the old Hebrew, is, in some of its 
forms, much more nearly hieroglyphic than the pres- 
ent square character. The Hebrew yodh, for exam- 
ple, which signifies hand, would never suggest, by its 
appearance, the idea of a hand; but the corresponding 
Samaritan letter shows the edge of the hand very dis- 
tinctly, with the thumb erected, and three of the fingers 
depending. 

While the language of Egyptian hieroglyphics, newly 
modified and variously compounded, was laying a basis 
of immortality for itself in the written language of China 
(although China is unconscious of any obligation to the 
land of the Pharaohs), causes were at work which tended 
to supplant it, in its peculiar forms, at home. ‘The Coptic, 
which has been demonstrated by Quatremere to be the 
same with the ancient Egyptian, on the introduction of 
Christianity into Egypt, adopted the characters, which 
had already come into use among the Greeks; retaining 
only a few demotic letters, such as were necessary to 
indicate certain Egyptian sounds, not expressible by any 
elements of the Greek alphabet. Associating the memory 
of their ancient idolatry with the hieroglyphical symbols, 
which were full of it, they were anxious,—true to the pre- 
vailing spirit of the regenerate,—to abolish every vestige 
of that which might renew the temptation to their former 
sins. Here, therefore, we dismiss the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, to contemplate language in the next stage of its 
progress. 
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The transition from the natural signs of savage life and 
of the deaf and dumb to the picture writing of the Egyp- 
tians, and thence to the almost picture writing of the 
Chinese, was perfectly natural and easy. We have some- 
where seen the remark that the resemblances between 
the signs employed in writing by the Chinese, and the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are so striking, that some have 
been led to suppose that one of these nations must be a 
colony of the other. However that may be, it is certainly 
an interesting circumstance, that three’ continents are 
known, by the most trustworthy and imperishable records, 
to have invented picture writing, as the means of trans- 
mitting their history to posterity; the Chinese, in Asia; 
the Egyptians, in Africa, and the Mexicans, in America. 
It shows the elements from which all. alphabetic writing 
has sprung, and the harmony of the manner in which 
independent minds are often led to kindred inventions or 
conclusions ; perhaps, also, the original identity of the 
whole human race, from whose first pair have descended 
the rudiments of writing, which have since been developed 
and perfected more and more, till they have, at last, 
resulted in our present convenient forms. 

We proceed now to speak of the apparent connection 
of the Chinese language with the ancient Egyptian on the 
one hand, and with the Indian languages of our own 
continent, and with modern arbitrary tongues, as- they 
may be called, on the other. 

All the Chinese writing was, originally, ideographic; 
that is, its written characters were descriptive of ideas, 
and not of sounds; a circumstance most natural to be 
expected in the infancy of a tongue. But Abel Remusat, 
Chinese professor at Paris, has discovered, that now ‘ full 
half of the characters in common use are phonetic, in the 
sense of syllabic;” that is, not representing ideas, but the 
sounds of syllables. 'The signs used in the Chinese writ- 
ten language are either simple or composite. ‘They appear 
in their elementary, uncompounded form, or they are com- 
bined with one another, a single character being com- 
pounded and recompounded, till it becomes almost impos- 
sible for a beginner to decipher the meaning of it. Of 
these simple forms, keys or radicals, as they are often 
called, the best grammars make but two hundred and 
fourteen; while the Egyptian hieroglyphic elements are, 
VOL. IV.—NO, XV. A5 
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according to Champollion, eight hundred and sixty-four. 
The former, as we observed, are often compounded, so 
that several radicals enter into the composition of a single 
character. ‘I'he latter, as might be judged natural in an 
earlier language, never admit of combination; or, if they 
do, in such a way that the elements are all preserved 
separately. We are here reminded that, as the Chinese 
language abounds in combinations of forms, so the lan- 
guage of the American Indians abounds in combinations 
of words. This accounts for the prodigious length of 
many words in printed Indian books; for example, in 
Eliot’s Indian Bible. The transition of imperfectly civ- 
ilized men from compound forms, presenting themselves 
to the eye, to compound sounds, presenting themselves to 
the ear, was most easy and natural. Nor is it necessary 
to suppose, if there be any connection between these 
natives of the eastern and of the western continent, that 
the uncultivated Indian has proceeded in the improve- 
ment of language beyond the’ educated Chinese. Far 
from it. ‘The Indians, so far as we know, were entirely 
destitute of a written language (except some rude hiero- 
glyphics, which perchance they brought with them from 
Asia), until the invention of the Cherokee, Guess. 

But, we learn with interest, because of its important 
bearing on our subject, the fact of the existence of a com- 
mon characteristic in the Chinese and Indian languages, 
viz., that both are, to a great extent, syllabic, though not 
alike monosyllabic. A philological confirmation is thus 
given to the commonly received theory of the passage of 
the latter to the new continent by way of Beering’s 
Straits; or, further south, by way of islands, formerly 
breaking the distance between the main lands, but which 
have since become extinct. Yet the difference of the 
Chinese family of languages from the American Indian 
family is immense. In the Chinese, every word is a 
monosyllable; in the Indian, many are polysyllabic, even 
to excess. In the former, ‘each word has four or five 
tones, varying its signification ; in the latter, every word 
has only its own tone. In the Chinese, crammatical re- 
lations are indicated by subsidiary characters. For 
example, the possessive case of a word is expressed by 
setting a peculiar sign, used for that purpose, below the 
word, that is, immediately succeeding it. In the Indian, 
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grammatical relations are most copiously indicated by the 
change of termination. In the Chinese, from the nature 
of the case, there can be no such thing as grammatical 
inflections ; in the Indian, the inflections are more minute 
than even in the Shemitish languages; many of the most 
trifling distinctions being expressed by some alteration in 
the form of the words, a stated form, appointed to indi- 
cate that particular shade of distinction. ‘The people of 
China boast the great antiquity of their nation; and it is 
certain, that the connection of their language with the 
venerable symbols of ancient Egypt is more easy to be 
traced than its connection with any more youthful tongue. 
There is so much of the hieroglyphic appearance about its 
writing, that we are almost compelled to believe that its 
signs are all signs of ideas and not of sounds, or of gram- 
matical relations. When we see the symbol of a hand, 
joined, in the same character, with the symbol of some 
material capable of being manufactured, or with the sym- 
bol of some peculiar species of employment, we can 
scarcely resist the conclusion, that every character repre- 
sents an idea, rather than a sound, which is to be ¢rans- 
lated into the spoken language of the country, and not 
read. And, were it not that hundreds of Chinese, without 
any sort of concert, taking a piece of writing, read from 
it the very same words, and were we not assured that 
the poetry of China is always in rhyme (which could not 
be if the language were simply ideographic), we could not 
look upon its curious forms, without the feeling, that they 
were substantially the hieroglyphics of Egypt; not the 
demotic, or the hieratic, but a rough drawing of the proper 
or certainly of the figurative hieroglyphic. 

The Chinese language stands at the extreme of picture 
writing. In some of its characters appearing almost arbi- 
trary, like the families of western tongues, it is at the 
point of transition to our arbitrary alphabets. ‘The figu- 
rative forms of its writing approach, also, very nearly to 
the figurative forms of Indian speech. It is easy to 
imagine, that the natives of America, having lost the 
written pictures of their own country, beyond the Straits, 
retained them in the glowing pictures of the language 
which they spoke. If the Chinese has infused traces of 
itself into any language on earth, probably those traces 
are to be found among the aborigines of this continent. 
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But the differences are so great and striking, that if the 
Indians came originally from any of the countries or 
islands where the Chinese language was either spoken or 
read, their emigration must have been very early. In 
addition to this, circumstances must have strangely con- 
curred to produce a very rapid merging of the ancient 
language in a new one. The languages of America are 
exceedingly numerous. Jefferson, in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, makes as many as twenty radical languages. But 
Heckewelde supposed there were only four, and President 
Edwards thought they all found their origin in one. In- 
deed, it is easy to distribute the various dialects of the 
earth into a few families, from which all the rest have 
sprung. Adelung makes only fourteen or fifteen of these 
families, exclusive of the African and American languages. 
One such family extends over the Sandwich Islands, 
Otaheite, New Zealand, and many of the islands of the 
South Seas. ‘These tongues, which are radically the same, 
have great simplicity of grammatical forms; they are said 
to have no distinctions of gender. Grammatical relations 
are expressed by particles, as in English, and not by 
inflections. Superlatives are indicated by reduplications, 
as in Hebrew. Moreover, besides the progressive growth 
of language which we have traced, many tongues, appar- 
ently wholly independent of each other, have arisen in 
various parts of the earth. We find them in a state of 
tolerable perfection, as soon as we find them existing at 
all. We view them as independent tongues, as belong- 
ing to independent families of languages, because of their 
entire dissimilarity to other languages with which we are 
acquainted, in structure and idiom. ‘Thus the Greeks 
had a language, both written and spoken, far less cum- 
brous than the language of Egyptian symbols, which, in 
the fifth century of our era, entirely displaced the antique 
hieroglyphics of the land of the Nile. ‘The northern 
tribes of Europe, barbarians though they were, were un- 
der no obligations to the Romans for their forms of speech. 
And Latin literature, with all its elegance and its influ- 
ence, has never been able to conquer the language of the 
conquerors of Rome. The Basque language, spoken by 
the relic of Iberians who dwell among the Pyrenees, 
differs from most other tongues. But how they became 
possessed of their language no one can tell. Yet, where 
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there is the greatest dissimilarity, there are not wanting 
some traces of resemblance, indicating, either the univer- 
sal resemblance of the human mind, or the early connec- 
tion of all languages with some common stock, or certain- 
ly, with a few not wholly dissimilar original sources. 
Thus, so strong resemblances have been discovered be- 
tween the Sunscrit and the German, that they have been 
classed together among others, under the common title, 
Germano-Indian languages. Still, we are aware of the 
fact, that, in the order of providence, there may have 
arisen several different families of languages; for example, 
at the period of the confusion of tongues; perhaps, at 
first not strikingly unlike; but their divergence from one 
another, at the forming period, rapidly increasing under 
the influence of peculiar circumstances, might have created, 
in time, so wide a difference, as to render their originals 
entirely undistinguishable. If we could trace languages 
backward to their sources, as rapidly as they advanced 
forward in their divergences, we should, perhaps, arrive 
at views, of which we have, at present, little conception ; 
and facts, sustained, at least, by philological arguments, 
might be brought to light, of great interest to the cause of 
science at large. But we generally look for a slow 
progress in the changes of a language, such as our pre- 
vailing theories and our present experience point out as 
most likely; as if, in ages when every thing else was in 
a different state of development, and of power, and under 
circumstances such as must necessarily produce a different 
rate of proceeding, the movement of language must, after 


' all, have been as it is now. 


Among the resemblances of languages, we may trace 
those which will continually throw more and more into a 
single class, till perhaps there will be but two classes upon 
earth; or, proceeding in the opposite direction, we may 
notice differences continually augmenting, till the whole 
mass will be distributed into a great number of families. 
Thus, the monosyllabic, like the Chinese, and the poly- 
syllabic, like most other tongues, would combine the 
whole into two great classes. Again, the atactic, like the 
language of pure hieroglyphics, destitute of connecting 
particles, and the syntactic, like our modern dialects, the 
opposite of atactic, would also form two great classes. 
The languages whose grammatical relations and depen- 
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dences are indicated by inflections, and those which sub- 
stitute auxiliary words and particles for inflections, and 
those which unite both modes, would form another series 
of divisions. 'The syntactic languages are, undoubtedly, 
more perfect than the atactic. They are adapted to a 
higher state of intellectual discipline and refinement. 
They are fitted to express, with the utmost accuracy, 
shades of thought and minutie of distinction, such as the 
latter could not reach. 

In investigations of this nature concerning languages, 
points of similarity are often discovered, where we had 
little expected them. ‘Thus in the English and some of 
the Shemitish languages, for example, the Syriac, many 
tenses of the verbs are formed by means of auxiliaries. 
These tongues, so different in other respects, are alike in 
this. ‘The Greek of the New Testament, also, has instan- 
ces of the same kind. It would be an interesting topic of 
discussion, did our limits permit, whether a language 
whose changes and relations are indicated by auxiliaries, 
or a language in which they are indicated by inflections, 
is the more perfect. The conclusion would probably be, 
that the former is likely to be as accurate, but more 
encumbered; while the latter, on the whole, combines 
the qualities of accuracy, neatness and flexibility. In 
Greek, there is only one verb («#+), which is ever used 
as an auxiliary. In Latin, there is, also, but one. In 
English, we have two. In French, there are two. In 
Spanish, there are four; and in German, certainly five. 
But these auxiliaries contribute much to the definiteness 
of speech. ‘They belong toan age, in which cultivation - 
demands accuracy in the use of words. But the advance 
of an age does not always secure these helps. If a lan- 
guage were, in any important respect, deficient, in its 
early history, and no expedient was then adopted to rem- 
edy the deficiency, it remains for ever. ‘The Hebrew, 
as might be expected of so early a dialect, was deficient in 
tenses. With a preterite and a future only, it was obliged 
to express distinctions of time as it could. The French 
has no aorist. It commonly uses the present as a substi- 
tute ; we are accustomed to say, the vivacity of the peo- 
ple is beautifully illustrated, by their style of narrating 
past events, as if transpiring at the instant of the narration. 
But who does not feel that this is a mere apology? In- 
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deed, if it were not, there are other instances, in which 
an aorist tense is imperiously demanded, for which they 
put an imperfect. Perhaps, while all languages are to 
some extent defective, being only human inventions, the 
Greek is more nearly perfect than any other. Yet we 
may affirm comparative perfection of many others; if not, 
when considered as specimens of regularity and euphony, 
at least, when regarded as vehicles of thought. ‘The 
Arabic has thirty different words to designate a lion. 
The Greek, Latin and English, each have terms often 
viewed as synonymous; but which express nice distinc- 
tions, and shades of meaning. The Hebrew and cognate 
languages have a variation in the second persons of their 
verbs, both singular and plural, to indicate the different 
genders, as masculine or feminine. Some of the Indian 
languages go far beyond the Hebrew in the inflections of 
their verbs, by which they intend to designate various 
subsidiary ideas. Still, a perfect language, if it could be 
conceived, need not embrace either of these marks of 
copiousness, or accuracy, or variety of inflection: but if 
either be adopted, it must be the second. 

The languages of all cultivated nations advance con- 
tinually towards perfection. The accumulation of a 
literature is not only beneficial in other respects, but also, 
for its influence on the language. With the growth of 
literature, words increase in number, and in distinctness 
of meaning. The cultivation of science, likewise, tends 
to enlarge the national vocabulary. New sciences bring 
into the language new terms; either adopted from other 
languages, or compounded of elements, already existing 
in them or in ourown. ‘There is scarcely a department 
of learning, which doves not furnish its share. The Eng- 
lish language has received important and valuable acces- 
sions within the last ten years; and it is to the credit of 
our theological and missionary literature, that they have 
added to it nobly from their accumulating stores. 
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Articte II. 
GRIFFIN’S SERMONS. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. Enwarp D. Grirrin, D. D.; to 
which is preficed a Memoir of his Life. By Wm. B. 
Spracue, D. D.. In2 vols. pp. 597, 596. New York. 
J. S. Taylor. 1839. 


In taking up these volumes, the first thing that strikes 
one is the price. ‘They cost five dollars. ‘The type is 
large, the margin wide, so that you have less reading in 
these two great volumes than in a recent volume of Hare’s 
Sermons, published by Appleton for two dollars. Every 
minister who purchases these volumes feels, that he has 
paid for them more than he ought, at least two dollars, 
and perhaps more. ‘This is gross injustice to the memory 
of one of the greatest and best of men. His family are 
not left in such destitute circumstances, as to require such 
a plan for raising money. 

It may be said, no one is obliged to purchase; but such 
is the interest felt in the work, so strong a hold had Dr. 
G. upon his pupils and friends, that many choose rather 
to submit to the imposition, than to be without it. It 
seems to be ungenerous to speculate upon the strength of 
Christian affection. 

The Life occupies nearly half of the first volume. _ It is 
exceedingly interesting, but it is not, in all respects, what 
was expected. It contains the diary of Dr. G., which 
lets us into a knowledge of his early Christian history, 
and subsequent trials and conflicts. No young man can 
read this part of the Memoir without profit. On every 
page of the diary we see the impress of a vigorous intel- 
lect, of a warm heart, of humble piety. But we look in 
vain in what is written by the the compiler, for the facts 
and the discipline which inform us how he became Dr. 
Griffin, one of the tallest men of the age. In a letter of 
his, which every young minister ought to read, he tells 
us how he became a direct and pungent preacher, 
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but we are not informed what gave a direction to his 
studies, how he became so great a metaphysician, what 
school left its impress upon his eloquence, or what minds 
more particularly stamped their image upon his. We 
have been disappointed in the Life, in these respects. 

Surely, there are those living, who could have furnished 
incidents to illustrate the fine traits of his character, men 
who were young with him, who must have known much 
of his early habits of thought and study. It is said that 
Dr. Channing studied Bolingbroke; Dr. Emmons read 
deeply, in early life, Archbishop Tillotson; and Dr.: La- 
throp, Addison. It is interesting to trace the influence of 
one mind upon another. Generally speaking, when a 
man of thought and of power gives his days and nights 
to one able writer, he will become distinguished. We 
have now in our eye two of the most popular writers in 
the ministry, of whom this is true; and it has been true 
of the very men who, in past ages, by their writings, 
became standards of taste and eloquence. Dr. Griffin 
always spoke with profound respect of his theological 
instructer, the younger President Edwards. He was a 
warm admirer of Cowper, and left in manuscript a life of 
that excellent poet. 

As a man, Dr. G. had upon him the stamp of greatness, 
both in the proportions of his body and the powers of his 
mind. Ofhimasascholar, very little is said in the Life, by 
which we can form aconclusion. During the period of 
his youth, the standard of scholarship in New England 
was low. He was early placed in the midst of stirring 
scenes; with such a conscience as his, he could not retire 
from labor in the midst of revivals; he could not come 
down from the great work of laying the foundation of 
spiritual churches, to dwell in his study, to grope among 
Hebrew roots. His peculiar dispensation gave a direc- 
tion to his studies. Like Luther, in the Reformation, he 
improved as a scholar and divine, while he was carrying 
forward the great work of raising up the church. He 
was an acute reasoner, a deep thinker, an eloquent 
preacher. In consequence of the prevalence of Arminian- 
ism when he first entered the ministry, he was led to 
study profoundly the great doctrines of the Bible. He often 
sounded the depths of depravity in the heart, and brought 
out the sovereignty of God in a strong light. Soon after 
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his first settlement in Newark, he preached a sermon on 
the offensive doctrine of Election. Many of his hearers 
were offended. Some of his principal supporters express- 
ed a determination to leave him. They went to Dr. 
Richards, who lived in the vicinity, with their complaints. 
A great excitement was got up. A heavy blow had been 
struck. Dr. R. told them to be calm—not to act rashly ; 
if that doctrine was of God, it would stand; and he cau- 
tioned them not to be found fighting against God. Soon 
Dr. G. called to see him. He was greatly agitated; he 
said, ‘“‘I have ruined myself—I have broken up my con- 
gregation.” ‘I hope not,” said Dr. R. When Dr. G. in- 
quired what he should do, ‘I will tell you,” said his excel- 
lent friend and sound adviser. ‘‘Go home, and write two 
sermons on the doctrine of Election, with as much care 
and consideration as though your life depended on every 
sentence. Pray over them, and next Sabbath preach 
them, under the consciousness that the eye of the Saviour 
is upon you.” He sat with a fixed look, while his friend 
was speaking. No sooner had he ceased, than Dr. G. 
sprang on his feet and said, as he left*the room, ‘I'll do 
it.’ ‘The Sabbathcame. Dr. Richards obtained a supply 
for his pulpit and was present to hear his friend. In the 
interval, he had seen the disaffected persons, and others, 
and urged all to attend. He sat ina retired part of the 
house, and observed Dr. G., as he entered the church. 
His great soul was oppressed—his noble countenance 
beamed with light. His eye was fullof fire. He preach- 
ed like a dying man. The house was still as death. 
The Spirit of God was there. In the afternoon, every seat, 
and aisle, and corner, was crowded. All Newark was 
moved. Dr. G. stood up and vindicated the law and 
government of God. He rose with the subject, till an 
awe was felt which subdued every heart. ‘The effect was 
wonderful. ‘Those very men came round him as he de- 
scended from the pulpit, and wept. The Spirit of God 
subdued them. ‘That day the “ great revival,” of which 
every one has heard, began, and before it ceased hundreds 
were converted to Jesus Christ. 

As a preacher, Dr. Griffin was remarkably successful. 
Great efforts usually so engross the minds of the hearers 
that the conscience does not perform its functions; but 
when Dr. G. preached, he aimed to reach the conscience, 
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and seldom failed. For clearness of thought—directness 
and point—pathos and appeals, the sermons of Dr. Griffin 
are among the best specimens in the language. Some of 
them ought to be printed in the form of tracts and scattered 
on the wings ofthe wind. Those preached in a time of 
revival, and at seasons of communion have a peculiar 
unction and tenderness; they reach every chord and fibre 
of the heart. These sermons should be studied. 'They 
who barely read them as a mere work will be disappoint- 
ed. Each one has an object,—that object was kept in 
view, andit was reached. After all, that is the only kind 
of preaching that will be effective. Having in our pos- 
session a brief outline of Dr. Griffin’s plan of study in 
writing his sermons, we give the substance of it. 1. Write 
down the text on a loose piece of paper and look at it. 
2. Inquire, what does this text teach? What is my 
object? Obtain clear and definite views of the point. 
3. Then commence thinking. Put down thoughts as 
they occur, without regard to order, or language—get as 
much material as possible. 4. Then reduce these thoughts 
to order. This thought belongs under this head; that 
idea should come in there, &c. 5. Throw out all extra- 
neous and foreign ideas. 

It was his practice to write with care. So anxious was 
Dr. Griffin to expunge from his sermons every thing 
irrelevant, that he, as he says in a letter, was ‘‘in the 
habit of striking out every clause and word that was not 
subservient’’ to the great end he had in view in his or- 
dinary sermons, viz., ‘“‘to reach the conscience and the 
heart at every stroke.”’* 





* And here a little incident occurs to the recollection of the writer. Dr. G. was once 
at his house and spent the Sabbath. On Sabbath morning he went into the study and 
began to read over his sermon; he called forink and sand. He began to strike out 
and pour on the sand. The manuscript was already black with erasures and inser- 
tions, but the work went on, the paper growing darker every moment. One of the 
little children coming up and looking on the blotted and blurred manuscript, corrected 
and recorrected, said, ‘* How can you read your sermon ? It is all scratched out.’? He 
was peculiar in covering with ink every word erased, so that it could not be read. 

The remark of the child led him to speak of his custom, and, said he, ** This I regard 
as one chief excellence of my preaching, if I have any.’”? He continued, ‘I havea 
plain figure which I use in the study; it will not do for the public ear; it serves to 
illustrate my point. If you put swingling tow upon a hetchel, you can ride to Boston 
on it; but if you pull out the tow,” holding up his fingers to represent the process, 
‘and let the points stick up, they will prick.”? ‘So,’ said he, ‘you may cover up 
the truth with ornaments and words, till the conscience cannot be reached. You 
must pull out the tow,’’—the points are the truth— pull out the tow, and let the points 
stick up.” A better illustration was never given. If our sermons had less *‘ tow,”’ and 
more naked “ points,’ they would do more execution. 
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Dr. Griffin was eminently an experimental. preacher. 
There is much of what has been called ‘ commercial 
preaching,”’—a philosophizing upon the principles of hu- 
man nature,—the business of common life ;—a preaching 
that is sensible but cold—instructive but not stirring. 
Dr. G.’s heart was in his work. He saw that it was 
the design of God to build up the church in this day by 
repeated revivals of religion, and he aimed to promote 
the work of God. Many of his sermons were little more 
than the embodying of his own exercises of mind. Of 
course they would have a freshness and power, an unc- 
tion and spirit, which would touch every tender chord in 
the Christian’s heart. He tells us the sermon in the Na- 
tional Preacher, on ‘‘ The Prayer of Faith,”’ wasa transcript 
of his struggles and triumph at the memorable time when 
his children were converted to God. The same is doubt- 
less true of the other sermon published in connection with 
it,on the ‘“‘ Heavenly Mind.” ‘There we,learn the process 
of sanctification in his own heart. We there discover 
how he-walked with God. The history of many of his 
sermons possesses peculiar interest. Reference is made in 
the Memoir to a change in his views and feelings with 
respect to the priesthood of Christ; this was during his 
first settlement in Newark. 'The liveliness of his views, 
the ardor of his zeal, were like a new conversion. For 
some considerable time the change was so great, he could 
not refer to it without tears, nor preach on the subject 
without melting his audience. The sermon he wrote on 
the passage of scripture which so wonderfully opened to 
his mind, is the sixth sermon of the second volume, 
denominated, ‘‘'The High Priest.’”” When read in con- 
nection with these facts, it becomes doubly interesting. 

He once preached in the pulpit of the writer the sermon 
called ‘‘ The Tokens of Perdition.” ‘The effect was great; 
every sentence was like a trip-hammer upon the con- 
science. The next morning, we called upon a man of 
great wealth, who had been bred a lawyer, but who was 
living far from God. We found he had not slept a wink 
during the night, and he had a novel in his hand, striving in 
this way to rid himself of his serious impressions. On 
one occasion, he preached in a distant place his remarka- 
ble sermon styled, ‘Jesus of Nazareth passing by;’’ it 
was during a revival of religion; the whole assembly 
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were as mueh affected as though it had been a literal fact 
that Jesus in person was passing by. Nor is it strange 
the sermon should be so, powerful. It is a most graphical 
description of the scene referred to in the evangelist. ‘The 
sermon itself was conceived in a happy moment, which 
the author could never forget. When settled in New 
Hartford, he went over to visit his pious and excellent 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Hallock of Canton, the latter part of 
the week. From some indications of the presence of the 
Spirit, Mr. Hallock was induced to appoint a meeting in 
one neighborhood, and pressed Dr. G. to preach. He, 
at first, declined, as he had no sermon with him, and 
nothing occurred to his mind. But he was constrained 
to remain; and the subject of Jesus of Nazareth passing 
by, was suggested to him. He sought help from God. 
He commenced preaching,—the subject opened to him as 
he proceeded. ‘The effect was beyond his expectation; 
many were deeply impressed with a sense of sin. As he 
returned home, the subject dwelt upon his mind; the 
scene he had just witnessed quickened his thoughts; he 
determined to arrange his ideas as well as the limited 
time would allow, and preach from that text on the next 
Sabbath. With his heart full, and encouraged by the 
recent manifestation of the Divine presence, he preached, 
when lo, the Spirit of God descended upon his people, and 
an interesting revival of religion commenced. 

His typical sermons are peculiarly happy. He avoids 
the common fault of fanciful allusions\and tedious par- 
ticularity, while his fine imagination shet's over the whole 
such an air of reality that the scene is present to the eye 
of the mind. His sermon on the text, ‘‘ Where is the 
Lord God of Elijah?’ is a most felicitous effort. His 
heart is so deeply enlisted, that he pleads with his hearers, 
as the patriarch did with the angel of the covenant. He 
cannot let them go without securing for them a blessing. 
Take the following paragraphs : 


“'Time has been (I would not dismiss the pleasing remembrance 
though it is fraught with pain), when the voice of Jesus of Nazareth 
was heard in these streets,—when his majesty sat enthroned in our 
assemblies,—when the interests of the soul were more regarded 
than paltry pelf,—when Christians lived —when sinners trembled,— 
when the new-born delighted to lisp the ndme of Jesus. As we 
cast our eyes over this assembly we can descry those who will not 
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soon forget the scene. Yes, we have seen the day when some of 
you were trembling in near view of the eternal judgment,—when 
a verily thought there was but a step between you and death. 

e have seen the blessed hour when heavenly light broke in upon 
your despair,—when your eyes opened upon eternal day,—when 
your transported souls dropped the calculation of endless sorrows 
and hugged the hope of immortal joy. I live, I live, you cried, as 
your grave-clothes dropped at your feet. We have seen a parent’s 
eye glisten with a trembling tear as his child looked up to thank his 
Deliverer. We have seen the solemn hour when, with palpitations 
before unknown, you stood in companies before the Lord to enter 
into covenant with him. We have seen the dear youth delighting 
to speak to each other of a Saviour’s love, when tenderness melted 
in every eye, and their societies were full of the presence of Jesus 
and of love. Let me cleave to the fond remembrance. Tear me 
not from a scene to which my soul clings as to life itself. But ah, 
it is gone, and what do these distressed eyes now behold? One 
general waste of stupidity and death. No child is revived; no 
parent’s heart leaps for joy; none are conscious of their guilt “and 
danger; none experience the joys of their espousals. Their divine 
Deliverer, whose love, in that hour, they thought they never could 
forget, is forgotten and neglected. The world has rivalled him. 
The world has carried away the Christian, the convert, and the 
sinner. The world, the world, the world: this is the object which 
engrosses every care; this is the supreme deity that is adored. 
‘Buy and sell and get gain: out with the thoughts of death: away 
with judgment and heaven: name nota Saviour’s love: my farms 
and my merchandize I will have, though the earth trembles under 
my feet and heaven weeps blood upon my head.’ And is it thus? 
Yes, and it is an evil beyond our power to cure. We have done 
and said all we can do, and it alters not the case. Wheré then is 
the Lord God of Elijah? Where is the Lord God of our former 
sabbaths and sacraments? Where, O where is he? ‘Look down 
from heaven, and behold from the habitation of thy holiness and of 
thy glory: where is thy zeal and thy strength, the sounding of thy 
bowels and of thy mercies ?—Are they restrained?’ I do know that 
it depends solely on the sovereign pleasure of God whether there 
shall ever be another revival of religion in this place, or whether 
they who are dead shall remain dead to eternity. One look from 
him and our sleeping friends shall revive ; one frown from him and 
every unregenerate soul in this congregation shal] die in his sins. 
Men and angels cannot change the decree. Ministers may preach, 
Christians may pray, parents may weep, and a thousand pious 
hearts may break; but if the Lord God of Elijah do not revive us, 
the dead will not revive. This sentiment, though it has dwelt upon 
our tongues, I fear has never sunk deep enough into our hearts. In 
days of revival we have ascribed too much of the praise to men and 
means; and now perhaps we look too much to men and means for 
the relief desired. We never shall be revived until we realizingly 
feel our absolute and entire dependence on God,—until we can 
heartily and without reserve say, ‘My soul, wait thou only upon 
God, for my expectation is from him.’ O for this dependence, that 
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we may go forth in a body and lift our eyes to heaven as the eyes of 
one man, and cry, as though the salvation of a world hung upon 
our prayer, ‘Where is the Lord God of Elijah? O that I knew 
where that I might find him, that I might come even to his seat.’ 
Alas, can he not be found? While thousands lie dead around us, 
can we not find the only Being who can raise them to life? Where 
is he? Can we not find him?” 


To feel all the force of this appeal, we must bring to 
our aid the tones of his voice, the tears he shed, his noble 
appearance, the soul he threw into his sermons. ‘There 
were tones in his voice which never failed to melt his 
hearers into tears. 

His sermon on ‘‘ The Worth of the Soul,” is confessedly 
one of the most splendid efforts of human genius. That 
on “‘ The Knowledge of God,” evinces great powers of 
mind, and deep Christian experience. ‘That on the text, 
‘“‘ How can I put thee among the children?’ is considered 
by many exceedingly able. It is a subject well suited to 
his powers; and it must be confessed he has so complete- 
ly exhausted the topics, that he has left nothing for any 
one who should afterwards attempt to preach from it. 

Although we are so ready to bestow upon Dr. Griffin 
high praise as a sermon writer, and as a preacher of the 
first order, we are far from thinking him a faultless model. 
It is known that he often failed. If he preached many 
great sermons, he often preached very common-place ones. 
His constitutional temperament led him, sometimes, to 
dwell upon subjects at greater length than was profitable. 
He was so much in the habit of viewing things through 
a bright medium, that he often misjudged, and was in 
advance of his hearers. ‘Then again he was occasionally 
dull. He needed a great subject, a great occasion, and a 
great audience, to arouse him to a great effort. When 
fairly aroused, few men could do so well. 

These sermons now published, with some forty or fifty 
more left in manuscript, besides his works previously print- 
ed, are the labor of his life. He has done well to prepare 
them for the press. This was his last work; he lived to 
finish all his corrections. We bless God for sparing him 
so long to the church, and for grace given him to accom- 
plish so much. He was not always wise in the selection 
of his subjects. He often suffered his feelings to bias 
his judgment. Perhaps he aimed too much at effect. 
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In the ardor of his zeal, he sometimes transcended the 
bounds of sound discretion. On one occasion, when 
settled in Boston, he took this method to expose a 
groundless rumor which had been circulated to his 
prejudice. It had been reported that he preached the 
doctrine of ‘“‘the damnation of infants.’”” One Sabbath 
afternoon a child was presented before the altar for bap- 
tism, according to the views of his denomination; he 
arose in the pulpit, and stood silent for some time,—the 
parents waited,—the silence became painful,—every eye 
in the house wgs turned to him; when he exclaimed in 
his emphatic manner, ‘‘'There are infants in hell not a 
span long ’”———‘‘ So I am slanderously reported to have 
said.’ He then refuted the calumny and proceeded to 
the service before him. 

At other times he was equally felicitous in his allusions. 
{In his Memoir we have an affecting account of the dan- 
gerous illness of his eldest daughter, and of his trials con- 
nected with it. Some years afterwards, when by marvel- 
lous grace that daughter was brought into the kingdom 
of heaven, and had become the mother of children, she 
came forward, with her husband, ‘to offer them 
to the Lord;” he stood for a moment before he utter- 
ed a word, and then, with deep emotion, said, in a way 
that affected to tears every person present, ‘‘I had not 
thought to see thy face ; and lo, God hath showed me also 
thy seed.’ Notwithstanding these incidents relate to 
views and practices which the Baptists do not adopt, 
they illustrate so admirably the character of the man, 
that we were unwilling to omit them. 

Dr. Griffin’s sermons have not the sameness of structure 
with those of Dr. Emmons, nor do they evince the same 
fertility of invention or richness of resource. In some 
instances, he has failed in the plan of his discourse. In 
fact, he does not appear to have been remarkably happy 
in this part of sermonizing. Nor was the celebrated 
Robert Hall. Every one must have been struck with the 
absence of all invention in the eloquent English preacher, 
while he evinced so much genius and eloquence in the 
filling up of his sermons. 

The late Dr. Dwight, also, was deficient in the plan of 
his discourses. His formal manner of laying out his sub- 
ject gave a stiffness to the whole structure, which dimin- 
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ished very much the interest and power. So far as 
method and execution are concerned, leaving out of the 
account the peculiar views of truth, the late Dr. J. M. 
Mason, of New York, was far superior to both. He was 
prodigiously powerful. For style and arrangement, for 
majesty and strength, for completeness and execution, 
there are few such sermons in any language as his 
‘‘ Messiah’s Throne.” Asan expositor of the Bible and an 
instructive preacher, he has had no equal in this country. 
Still he was unsuccessful in winning souls to Christ. Dr. 
Griffin sacrificed every thing to the desire of doing good. 
He would strike out a figure that would gain applause, if 
it would not save a soul. They who write and preach 
to be popular, have their reward, but our author had 
other aims. 

We have said, some of his sermons were defective in 
the plan. We will refer to one to illustrate our idea, viz., 
the twenty-first sermon of the second volume, styled, 
“The Pilgrim,” from Heb. 11: 13. These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. In his division, he says, ‘I shall 

I. Inquire what it is to feel and conduct ourselves as 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 

II. Suggest some reasons for doing this. 

Ill. Urge the duty of believing and trusting in the 
promises of God.” 

The plan is evidently confused. The inevitable effect 
of such an announcement after reading so rich a text, 
would be to strike a damp upon the feelings. ‘The infer- 
ence, drawn at once by the hearers would be, we shall 
have a long didactic sermon. When a text seems to divide. 
itself, we lose the freshness by a stiff division. How much 
more interest would have been given to the discussion, if he 
had preached what is called a textual sermon. Weremem- 
ber to have heard, many years ago, that Dr. J. M. Mason 
preached from this text with great power. He just ex- 
plained it in the order of the apostle, described in strong 
and glowing colors the faith of the ancient believers, and 
applied it to Christians now. It presents a delightful 
view of faith and its practical effects. A subject connect- 
ed with history, as this is, is divested of its life and 
vividness, by reducing it to a didactic form. 
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After a brief general view of the feelings of Christians, 
under the first hea, in the character of strangers and pil- 
grims, Dr. G. proceeds, in the second place, to assign 
reasons for such feelings and conduct, and gives as many 
as eight. Under the third head, which at first seems to 
be a distinct subject, but is really litle more than a repeti- 
tion of the second in a different form, he urges the duty of 
believing and trusting in the promises of God, by five 
distinct considerations; and then applies the subject in 
two separate exhortations. Sermons constructed upon 
this plan would be heavy and uninteresting. ‘The ser- 
mon itself is good, and contains many valuable thoughts, 
but it is far from being a good specimen of sermonizing. 

Dr. G. seemed never to forget that he was an ambas- 
sador from God to guilty men. While he was affectionate, 
he was bold; though tender, he was uncompromising; he 
aimed to preserve the dignity and elevation of the pulpit, 
and at the same time to accomplish the great object of his 
mission, reconciliation with God. In this, he was to an 
uncommon degree successful. He aimed by all means to 
gain some. 

A very shrewd man once said, “that one important 
thing in the preparation of a sermon is to get the right 
elevation. We must aim neither too high nor too low.” 
Dr. G. very happily illustrated this original idea. He did 
not rise into the clouds to dazzle his hearers by the visions 
of his fancy, or the white fog of transcendentalism, nor 
descend to vulgarism and vapidness to catch the smile of 
the simple. 

He was a plain, searching preacher. ‘The hearer felt 
that he was in the presence of one who was deeply read 
in the science of human nature, who had thoroughly 
studied his own heart, and therefore knew how to expose 
the deceitfulness and depravity of those of others. Very 
few men communed more with their own spirit. He was 
a man of prayer. ‘The views he obtained of truth were 
received on his knees. He knew they were correct; he 
was witness of their efficacy and sweetness; and because 
he believed, therefore did he speak. 

Dr. Dwight’s two volumes of sermons, after his life was 
published, were expected with great eagerness. ‘The 
history of the success of the one on ‘‘ The Harvest Past,” 
induced many to purchase them, at a great price. But 
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they are laid aside. They have dropped out of the public 
mind. They are stately, able, well reasoned and forcibly 
written, but they are cold. They do not embody the 
struggles, trials and prayers of the author. We predict a 
different destiny for these sermons of Dr. Griffin. They 
are more like the sermons of President Edwards. 'They 
go down into the heart, they take hold of the conscience. 
They will be read in pious families on the evening of the 
Lord’s day; and will lie on the minister’s table to be read 
after the labors of the Sabbath, to refresh the spirit; before 
going to the conference to arouse the soul, and in the closet 
to humble the heart before God. 

Although there is occasionally a vein of metaphysical 
reasoning in them, they are for the most part remarkably 
explicit. Dr. G., though at times profound, yet is never 
obscure. He calls things by their right names. He ex- 
pressed great dislike to the fastidiousness of modern 
writers, who often go around the truth to avoid giving 
offence. | 

A worthy clergyman, at present occupying an impor- 
tant station in the church, when a pupil of his, carried to 
him a composition for correction. He thought he had 
succeeded very well. Dr. G. read it over. ‘‘M.,” said 
he, “‘ what do you mean by that paragraph?’ He told 
him. ‘“ Well, why not say so?’ and dashed his pen across 
it. ‘Thus he cut out a good portion of it. The art of 
saying just what we mean is very difficult of attainment. 
Dr. Beattie, author of ‘‘ The Elements of Moral Science,”’ 
was one of the clearest writers in the language, and may 
be studied with profit on that account. Nor can a 
student of Dr. Griffin’s sermons fail to derive benefit. 

Some of his occasional sermons and addresses, to which 
reference is made in the Life, are out of print, and might 
be published in the appendix of a new Life, which we 
hope will be written, or of this, with additions. 

Instead of transcribing passages of these thrilling dis- 
courses, we choose rather to refer our readers to the vol- 
umes themselves, as a depository of evangelical truth and 
sacred eloquence of rare worth. It was not the design of 
Dr. G., in preparing these sermons for the press, to strike 
out any new paths in theology, to agitate the church by 
any bold and original views of particular doctrines, but to 
stand in the ways and see what others had seen before 
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him, to ponder what others had said; and while many 
were going off in the pursuit of theories, to ask for the old 
paths and the good way, in which he had found rest to his 
soul, and believed Zion would find rest. 

Dr. G. generally used notes when preaching. He has 
given his views of the best method of preaching, in his able 
sermon delivered before the pastoral association of Massa- 
chusetts. And who that heard him on that occasion, will 
forget his manner and appearance, as he concluded his 
sermon? 'T'aking off his spectacles, and fixing his flashing 
eye on the distant part of the gallery, as though he saw an 
unfaithful minister enter there, he addressed him in tones 
that thrilled every heart. 

We sometimes conceive of him as he appeared in his best 
days. We remember him, on one occasion, as he was 
about to preach before a large assembly of an evening. It 
was a time of deep interest in religion. He always took 
ample time to review his sermon and get his heart in a 
proper frame, before he went into the pulpit. As he enter- 
ed the sanctuary, his majestic form and snow white head 
attracted every eye. He seemed to be pondering awful 
subjects as he ascended the sacred desk. He read the 
hymn in a tremulous tone. His prayer was short, simple 
and earnest. As he arose behind a temporary breastwork 
erected to accommodate his unusual height, he looked 
around upon the assembly with the solicitude of a parent. 
His text was Isa.1: 18. Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord. His feelings, the subject, the 
place, the assembly, all conspired to give uncommon in- 
terest to the effort. After a few remarks, he said, ‘ My 
business at present is with impenitent sinners. I would 
single them out from the crowd, and take them aside, and 
say in their ear, ‘I have a message from the Lord to de- 
liver to you.’ Iam sent to reason with you in his name 
about the high concerns of a future world, about your 
interest a thousand ages hence, about the claims which 
the Sovereign of the world has upon you, and the long 
score of uncancelled charges which he has against you.” 
Let Christians stand by and assist me with their 
prayers, while I attempt to recall from death this interest- 
ing multitude.” This happy introduction seemed to divest 
his manner of the formality of the preacher and his ad- 
dress of the regularity of a sermon. We could think of 
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nothing but a parent speaking in all the tenderness of his 
heart to his wayward offspring. His tender spirit and 
subdued tones served to render the illusion the more com- 
plete. ‘‘ My poor hearers,”’: he continued, ‘you have 
often considered an address from the pulpit as a matter of 
course, and felt no personal interest in it. But it must 
not be so now. I have a solemn errand from the Lord to 
do to you one by one.”” Each one seemed disposed to give 
him his hand and come to his side to hear his message. 
He then proceeded in an easy way to reason and expos- 
tulate with them. ‘There was the most breathless atten- 
tion. He was short, direct, and overwhelming. We 
think we see him now as he stood at the close, referring 
his weeping hearers to the awful scenes of the judgment. 
‘“‘ My beloved friends,” he said, ‘‘I expect soon to meet 
you at that bar, and give an account of my labors among 
you to-night.” It is solemn to reflect that many who 
heard him on that evening are in eternity. ‘They have 
met him before the throne of God. As though an un- 
wonted solemnity had come over him, he said with deep 
emotion, ‘‘ It is in full view of that awful scene, that 1 am 
speaking thus to you. I would not have you perish, 
but,”’—gathering himself up he said, with great delibera- 
tion, ‘but if you perish, I would clear my garments of 
your blood.” 

As though not satisfied, and reluctant to leave them, 
he came forward in the pulpit and said, with impassioned 
tones : 


“ But you must not perish. The calls of mercy are still out. I 
have returned to my text and found it written, ‘Though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson they shall be as wool.’ These heavenly words, issu- 
ing from the eternal throne, still mingle their sounds about your 
ears. There is yet hope. You need not perish. The door of 
mercy is not yet closed. That Saviour whom you just now saw on 
the judgment-seat, once died on Calvary. Though you have so 
long trifled with his blood, though you have so long abused sermons 
and Sabbaths, though you have ten thousand times been found in 
arms against the Sovereign of the world, yet in that blood all your 
stains may be washed out,—all your treasons purged. Only do not 
now seal your damnation by long er rejecting his mercy. Fall down 
now at his feet. Go not from this house, till you have bathed them 
with your tears and wiped them with the hairs of you head. This 
is an awful moment. Heaven, earth, and hell are now opened be- 
fore you. From the throne of God, which is placed in the midst, 
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the invitation is still proceeding. Not man, but God himself is now 
speaking to you. If you turn away, it will be like those who turned 
away when their feet touched the borders of the promised land. 
They could not be forgiven, but must perish in the wilderness. 
Take care what you do, for you are now standing near the Shekinuh. 
Drop the weapons from your bloody hands. With those trembling 
arms clasp his feet; resolving never to quit your hold ;—that if he 
tread you down, you will sink, but that you will never leave the spot 
till one look of peace assures you that your sins are forgiven. O 
could we see you thus!—Are you afraid to go? Why, it is the 
same Being that left the realms of glory to die for you. Go with 
greater confidence than you ever went to an earthly parent. Go 
with all your sins upon you. It is not to judge that he has now 
come. He has come to heal the broken-hearted and to preach 
deliverance to the captives. The love of Jesus looks out of his eye. 
His hands, bearing still the prints of the nails, are extended to re- 
ceive you. Go, and give pleasure to that heart which bled on the 
point of the spear. Go and find your heaven in the sweetness of 
that embrace. Go,—you see him there,—O go!” 


Some of his tones yet linger on our ear. Some of his 
expressions of countenance are yet present to our recollec- 
tion. ‘That picture can never fade from our mind. 


“ This sun has set, 
O when shall other such arise ?” 





ArticLte III. 
SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Selections from German Literature. By B. B. Epwarps 
and E. A. Park, Professors in Theological Seminary, 
Andover. 8vo. pp. 472. Andover. Gould, Newman 
& Saxton. 1839. 


WE accept, with no ordinary degree of satisfaction, this 
contribution to our scanty stock of translations from mod- 
ern German literature. The present literature of that 
country has some undoubted advantages over our own or 
that of any other nation. In philology, history and 
antiquities, it is thoroughly critical; in philosophy, it is 
free and expansive ; in poetry and romance, it is luxuri- 
ant and semi-oriental; in religious feeling, where true 
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piety exists, it is deep and all-subduing. Its faults, which 
are numerous and great, are so generally acknowledged, 
that they need not here be specified. If, in introducing it 
among us, we could extract what is good and omit the 
rest, we should thereby not only enrich our own litera- 
ture, but improve our national character. We do not, 
indeed, believe that such a separation will be made. It 
is impossible to find a work for translation, which shall 
exhibit nothing but the better element of the German 
mind. In this world, good and evil are rarely unmixed. 
Every valuable object of human industry is to be acquired 
at some hazard. Neither can our countrymen, in many 
instances, recast a German production, and thus separate 
the precious from the vile. The few attempts of this 
kind that have been made, have been unsuccessful. We 
cannot sufficiently enter into the views and feelings of 
those mighty and enthusiastic spirits, that are powerfully 
moved by springs hidden to us, to render it safe or practi- 
cable for us to remove any thing of importance from their 
creations of art and to attempt to replace it by our own 
skill. And if our young men cultivate an acquaintance 
with German literature, and are left, in this wide field, to 
their own choice of works, it would be strange indeed if 
some of them should not become transcendently wise. 

But it is not at our option, whether our rising scholars 
shall slake their intellectual thirst at German fountains or 
not. Even the brutes will go where they find the best 
pasture. ‘There never was a time in the world’s history, 
when any place, distinguished for intellectual preéminence 
or superior scholarship, was not a centre of powerful at- 
traction, drawing to the very spot many of those individ- 
uals whose loftiest aspirings were after knowledge, and 
winning attention to its literature from thousands who 
never performed the pilgrimage. What scholar needs to 
be reminded of Athens, of Alexandria, of various Grecian 
cities in the time of Cicero, and of Rome under the em- 
perors? or of Bologna aiid Paris in the Middle Ages, of 
Italy at the revival of letters, of France in the days of 
Scaliger, Stephens and Cassaubon, of Wittenberg at the 
time of the Reformation, of Holland during the eighteenth 
century, and of Paris again in the latest times? Especial- 
ly in this age, when knowledge is the prize for which the 
great and good are contending, as the chief instrument of 
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influence and power, is it preposterous to expect that ar- 
dent youthful spirits, that are panting for distinction, will 
content themselves with any thing short of a mastery of 
the science and literature of the nation that stands highest 
in the scale of intelligence. If we interpose and advise 
them to beware of a German book, they will regard us as 
belonging to a past age; or as administering counsel that 
is suited only to dwarfish intellects. The question may 
be regarded as settled. German literary influence, now 
the highest wave on the ocean, is to sweep over us. Nor 
are we terror-struck. ‘The waters will, in the end, find 
their right place. ‘Truth is a universal leveller. A few 
years ago, how threatening, in its aspect, was the literary 
influence of France! But is the prospect for future ages 
now darkened at all by that cloud that was once so black ? 
German neology has already spent its force. ‘The strong- 
est intellects in the nation are now, with Herculean labor, 
cleansing the Augean stables of her theology. And, 
though stains of pollution are still seen on the garments 
of those emerging from the mire of rationalism, not only is 
that class of individuals becoming a host, embracing the 
most hopeful youth of the land, but they are beginning to 
cast off their spotted garments and to put on others suited 
to their new state. We might almost lay it down as a 
general truth in regard to German theological works, the 
later the production, the more evangelical it is. Relying 
on the great recuperative principle there is in human 
nature, and on the potency of truth to work out its own 
victory, we may well stand erect, and meet with un- 
shrinking confidence every challenge to investigation. 
In an active age, enjoying the liberty of free discussion, 
any particular form of error is short lived. Infidelity, in 
its general character, may outlive a hundred generations ; 
but it must often change its form. In the shape it assumed 
among the English deists of a former age, it has been 
conquered by argument; in the hideous and ferocious 
form of French atheism, it has been hunted down by the 
friends of humanity; the last head of this hydra, which 
has terrified Christendom, is German neology. But the 
church is recovering from her panic. Rationalism is 
crumbling at its base. After a frosty winter in the land 
of the Reformers, the vernal season is returning, with a 
luxuriance proportioned to its long delay. Who can say, 
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but that the regenerated theology of Germany shall, in the 
process of time, become more healthy and vigorous than 
our own ?—that it will be like a running brook, while ours 
shall be like a stagnant pool. We hope better things; but 
theological science, as a doctrinal system, among us, is 
becoming more and more shallow. In its higher princi- 
ples, it is either rejected, or received on the authority of 
the divines of other days. By our exclusive regard to 
practical theology, we give it increased expansion, at the 
expense of its depth. ‘The Germans go to the opposite 
extreme. Buta half century may show, that it is easier 
for them to descend from their height, than for us to 
ascend from our lowly vale. Indeed, the practical energy 
which we possess is the result of the theology of by-gone 
days. Our stability and firmness, so far as we act on 
sound theological principles, is owing, in no small degree, 
to the writings of such men as Edwards and Fuller. If 
their day of popularity shall go by, and the character of 
the next generation shall be formed by our present theo- 
logical writers (if it may be said’ we have any), can we 
expect any thing else than that it shall be deficient in 
solidity? Wedo not yet believe that these things will be 
_ so. We hope the time is coming, when the community, 
instead of frowning upon the man who gives himself to 
intense thought on any of the more difficult subjects in 
theology, shall regard him asits benefactor; when it shall 
perceive that the gospel is designed, not merely to teach 
us the common duties of life, nor merely to assure us of 
pardon and acceptance before God, but also to excite to 
action all the higher faculties of our mysterious spiritual 
nature. It isan unworthy view of Christianity, which 
supposes its object to be, to turn the human mind away 
from the lofty contemplations to which it naturally as- 
pires, and confine it to the range of palpable things. 
Neither the gospel of John, nor the epistles of Paul, agree 
with such a representation. The same infinite Being, 
who raises man above the brute, by giving him undevelop- 
ed powers oi mind, and concealing i in the works of nature 
great principles of truth which are to be sought in order 
to be found, has, also, beside the common simple truths 
which lie on the surface of the Bible for every man’s neces- 
sary use, laid beneath the covering many a golden mine 
to be opened only by him who digs for it. How much 

VOL. IV.—NO. XV. 48 
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did the profound Augustine, notwithstanding all his 
errors, find there to enrich his own mind, and the minds of 
others, who, like him, can grasp great truths! Perhaps 
three-fourths of Thomas Aquinas on Theology, is to us 
a useless book; but the other fourth contains a depth of 
wisdom, in vain to be sought for in many of our best 
theological writers. Who can deny that Calvin, what- 
ever may be thought of his peculiar doctrines, drew forth 
much invaluable truth from the Bible merely by the 
. greatness of his mind? ‘Turretin, of the same school, 
though strained in some of his views, has, nevertheless, 
been a lasting blessing to the whole church, even to those 
who reject his system, by giving depth, and thorough- 
ness, and power, to theological investigations. ‘The elab- 
orate Gerard, the moderate and judicious Buddeus, and 
many other Lutherans, though they are not without their 
faults, have greatly enriched the department of doctrinal 
theology; and dark will be the prospects of the church, 
when their writings shall be given over to contempt. 
What is it that gives imperishable value to the works of 
the old divines of England? Is it not their profound 
thought? Can any of the modern crusaders against 
profound and elaborate investigation in theology, dispense 
with the writings of Owen, Charnock, Howe, Baxter and 
Bates? Are not these mines of theological learning and 
wisdom, after all, a constant storehouse for supplying the 
demands of thinking minds throughout England and Amer- 
ica? But it will be said, the Bible is the only storehouse 
of religious knowledge. ‘True; but is it not the Bible as 
understood and explained by men? The Bible never 
speaks to mortals, or at least is never heard, as it is 
absolutely in itself; it speaks only according to the appre- 
hension of the mind that receives it; all beyond is a per- 
fect blank. So far as a man rightly interprets and under- 
stands, so far, as to any practical effect, does God speak to 
him, and no farther. Now if one man has a better com- 
prehension of the Bible than another, if he enters more 
deeply into its doctrines and spirit, his instruction, unfold- 
ing the meaning of God’s word, is more valuable to that 
other individual, than the mere reading of the Bible 
without understanding it. In such circumstances, he who 
is most familiar with truly valuable human productions 
is, after all, the most biblical; he comes in possession of 
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the greatest amount of biblical truth. If this were not so, 
why should Christians go to the house of God to hear his 
word expounded? Why not stay at home and study 
the Bible, and beware of human instructions? Some 
men reason, as if the act of receiving oral instructions on 
the Bible were sub:aiting one’s mind directly and purely 
to God’s word; while the reading of those same instruc- 
tious in a printed volume, is regarded as abandoning the 
Bible, out of preference to human authority. When we 
study the Scriptures alone, we receive them only accord- 
ing to the measure of our knowledge; we pervert them, 
and substitute something human wherever we misunder- 
stand them. When we sit down to the study of the 
Bible, with another, and read, and inquire jointly with 
him, if we gain any new light by this method of mutual 
consultation, although there are now two human beings 
and but one Bible, which would seem to increase the 
chance of imbibing human opinions for divine revelation, 
yet, in reality, our views are more biblical and have less 
of human weakness and imperfection than before. When 
we take to our aid the ablest and best expounders and 
theologians that can be found, and study them in connec- 
tion with the Bible, if all these great and good men can 
furnish our single minds, of ordinary capacity and limited 
research, with any new views of revealed truth, then 
by studying human productions, we have less of human 
system (our own crude and imperfect system), and more 
of pure, inspired truth. 

But, it may be objected, that the new views derived 
from others are often false, and therefore corrupting. 
The same objection may be urged against preaching. 
Indeed, theologians are but preachers in the closet. 
There are the same dangers and the same remedies in 
both cases. We are never to surrender our reason, but 
inust test every thing by employing it in discovering the 
agreement or disagreement of such instructions with the 
Bible. In this labor of discriminating between truth and 
falsehood, we have the aid of many others. There are 
always, sooner or later, men of competent skill to detect 
error; and after both sides have been argued fully by a 
few individuals, all Christendom with the statute book 
of Heaven in their hands, sit as God’s appointed jury. 
We are not unmindful of the fact, that the aids to 
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theology, which have been mentioned, are not directly phil- 
ological, that they do not assume the form of commentary. 
But to our minds, this is no objection. We are far from 
being disciples of that school, which adopts the principle, 
that, in receiving the communications of God, we have 
little to do with doctrines, or the harmony of revealed 
truth with itself and with other known truths; but that 
we are concerned chiefly with lexicons, and grammars, 
and Jewish antiquities. The tendency of such a method 
is to overlook the soul of the Bible in consequence of 
exclusive attention to its corporeal structure. Besides, 
this overweening regard to mere letters and syllables not 
only begets pedantry, which is a small consideration, 
but produces a kind of verbal alchymy. How prevailing 
is the taste becoming, of working out by rules of art, with 
the confidence, not to say, the appearance, of an algebraic 
demonstration, results, against which common sense re- 
volts! ‘Thoughts and feelings, as expressed in words, 
are subjected to principles as gross as the laws of me- 
chanics. The meaning of a word is sometimes settled 
in a manner as absurd as it would be to settle the 
question, ‘‘ how much rain will fall on a given day,” by 
ascertaining the quantity that fell during the last year 
and dividing it by three hundred and sixty-five. It is 
notorious, that an exegetical quackery is rapidly spring- 
ing up among us; and, unless the mind of the theologian 
be elevated to a level with the subjects of which he treats, 
the Scriptures, in his hands, will lose their doctrinal 
power. If exegetical study is necessary to theology,—a 
point now universally conceded,—theology is in turn 
necessary to sound interpretation. What should we say 
of the student of Plato, who should maintain, that in 
interpreting the writings of that author, he did not need 
to understand the Platonic philosophy, but that verbal 
criticism was sufficient for his purpose? How did mere 
philologians, before the time of Winckelmnan, succeed 
in the history of ancient art, while they were ignorant of 
the principles of art? 

Let us not be understood as undervaluing the philolog- 
ical and exegetical study of the Bible. Nothing could 
be farther from our design. We only maintain, that an 
interpreter should be a theologian. But, if theological 
views, which are not the result of exegetical inquiry, be 
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brought in to influence our interpretation, may they not 
mislead us? Undoubtedly. On the other hand, if inter- 
pretations, which are not in harmony with all the prin- 
ciples of revealed truth, are made the foundation of our 
theology, may they not mislead us? The influence of 
@ theology and interpretation is reciprocal, and cannot be 
. otherwise. If we take Andrew Fuller, and Knapp the 
a German critic, as representatives of the two classes of 
theologians, we shall certainly do no injustice to the 
exclusive friends of exegesis. 'The one devoted his pow- 
ers to theology with little exegetical aid; the other inter- 
4 preted philologically without any very special regard to 
a the harmony of doctrines. Now is the theology of the 
3 Bible so much better represented in Knapp than in Ful- 
ler, as the mode of reasoning so often adopted among us 
would lead us to suppose? If we compare Dwight and 
Storr, or the old English, Scotch and American divines, 
en masse, with the whole race of verbal biblical critics, 
we shall be brought to the same conclusion. 

In fact, the more important and difficult parts of theolo- 
gy do not depend so much upon single words and expres- 
sions, as upon general principles. ‘The Arian and 
a Pelagian controversies were not settled, and could not be, 
¥ by mere grammarians. Gieseler and Neander, Winer, 

and 'Tholuck, who maintain directly opposite views in 
3 regard to the proper deity of Christ, are agreed on the 
2 philological questions. So, also, Hengstenberg and 
4 Neander, Guericke and Tholuck, who are at variance in 

respect to the Calvinistic doctrines, are agreed as to the 

meaning of words. The subject of civil oaths, of 
3 self-defence, and many others of a similar character, do 
4 not turn on grammatical niceties, but on the adjustment 
| and limitations of different, and apparently conflicting, 
principles. A mind of philosophic comprehension, that 
can master moral subjects, that can apprehend the inter- 
nal mechanism of the gospel as a whole, is the one, other 
things being equal, that can best develop the truths of 
divine revelation. 
: But it is time to return to the work before us. We 
3 would by no means aflirm, that this is a safe book for all 
classes of readers. 'To those minds, which exemplify the 
doctrine of passive obedience to theological writers, the 
tendency of many passages found here would be injurious. 
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But the work is not designed for such; and fortunately, 
to most persons of this description, it would, in its ques- 
tionable parts, not only be uninteresting, but nearly un- 
intelligible. It seems to have been the object of the 
translators to give the English reader a fair opportunity 
of judging for himself of the merits and the faults of some 
of the more respectable German writers in theology and 
criticism. Here we may see the speculative philosophy 
and its religious fervors, not in caricature, but in their 
native dress, not licentious and extravagant, but simple 
and natural, freely sending forth the heaven-reaching 
thoughts and feelings of a soul, conscious of the immortal 
fires that are burning within it. At least, this is true of 
Tholuck and Ullmann. Lange, to be sure, is one of the 
‘heaven stormers,” and the curious reader, especially if 
he is prone to philosophical speculations, will be grateful 
for this precious morsel stolen from the tree of super- 
human knowledge. 

It is gratifying to perceive that, in these selections, 
rational principles of translation have been adopted. We 
are weary of the travesty of outlandish English words 
and German constructions in what purports to be a trans- 
lation. Nothing can be more whimsical than what is 
often advanced in regard to preserving the peculiarities 
of style. If an author writes racy, idiomatic German, is 
that any reason why he should appear in awkward Eng- 
lish that violates all idiom? ‘The peculiarities that strike 
us in translations, falsely called philosophical, do not, in 
the original, appear at all in the same light to the German 
reader. ‘These peculiarities do not, in general, belong to 
the author, but to the language. We rejoice to see, in 
the translation before us, not the German words and 
idioms which the authors did use, but the English words 
and idioms which they would have used, had they written 
in the English as their native language. We hope this 
good custom, which was observed in the days of Addison, 
Swift, and Pope, will be effectually restored, and that 
the confusion of tongues in the Anglo-German dialect 
will be regarded as acurse, and as a sign for unbelievers. 

In such a variety of style as is presented in the original 
of the several pieces here selected, and in such a multi- 
plicity of topics, all relating to a foreign country and to 
foreign literature, as are embraced in the rich and copious 
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notes of the translators, it would be surprising if there 
were no errors in the translation, and none in regard to 
facts. We have noticed some such oversights; but they 
are not sufficiently numerous nor important to demand 
particular attention. 

The selections from German Literature are taken from 
the writings of Tholuck, Ullmann, Rickert, ‘Tennemann, 
Lange and Koster. From the last two we have but little, 
and shall, therefore, have occasion to say but little 
respecting them. About one hundred and fifty pages are 
occupied with the notes and introductions of the translators. 
The general introduction and the sketch of Tholuck’s 
life, as well as many of the notes, are of a masterly char- 
acter. ‘The account of Tholuck’s aberrations in regard 
to a future state of retribution, is characterized by such 
rare considerateness and candor, that we had marked it 
for- insertion; but we have been compelled, for want of 
room, to omit most of the passages we had selected. 

This distinguished scholar, in whom the Christian 
public in England and America has felt so deep an inter- 
est, was born in Breslau, in 1799. He was appointed 
Professor Extraordinary in the University of Berlin, in 
1819, and Ordinary Professor in the University of Halle, 
in 1826, in which latter situation he still remains. He 
was but twenty-two years old, when he published his 
Hints for the Study of the Old Testament, and his 
Ssufismus. ‘‘He was but twenty-three years of age, 
when he published his Treatise on the Nature and Moral 
Influence of Heathenism; an article which Gesenius pro- 
nounced the ablest which he had ever seen on the sub- 
ject.” ‘‘ He was but twenty-five years of age, when he 
— his Commentary on the Romans, which De 

Vette has pronounced superior to any that had preceded 
it on the same Epistle.” He visited England in 1825, 
and again in 1835. 

The remarks which we have now to make upon 
Tholuck, will relate to him as a preacher. He, who is 
accustomed to compare the mode of preaching adopted 
in different countries and in different periods of the history 
of the church, has perceived, that pulpit eloquence is 
capable of assuming many forms, and that its charm and 
power are lessened whenever any of these forms are 
proscribed. ‘To a certain extent, it is suitable that the 
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character and condition of a people, its tastes and habits, 
should leave their impress upon public religious discourses. 
But when these peculiarities are carried to such an ex- 
treme as to exclude every other mode of exhibiting truth, 
they destroy the free scope of the mind, fetter its natural 
operations, and render the preacher uninteresting, by 
schooling him to a dull uniformity. Nothing can be 
more evident than that the mountain of truth can be as- 
cended on different sides; or, in other words, that to all 
partial observers,—to all human beings, who fall short 
of the knowledge which is absolute and complete,—it 
presents various aspects, each of which is true as far as 
it extends. 

It would undoubtedly be profitable to preachers of 
powerful and active minds, to form an acquaintance with 
the masters of pulpit eloquence who have excelled in 
different ways according to the spirit of the times in which 
they lived. We would have such men study Chrysos- 
tom, and Basil, and Augustine; Massillon, and Bour- 
daloue; Miller, and Harms, and Krumacher, and Tho- 
luck; and a few of the best English preachers, not so 
much for the sake of plunder as for expanding and 
elevating the mind, and opening to their view the wide 
field which God and nature have spread out before them. 
We venture to affirm, that few American preachers can 
read these specimens of 'Tholuck’s sermons without hav- 
ing some new views in regard to preaching. We recom- 
mend them not merely, nor chiefly, on account of their 
intrinsic excellence, but on account of their possessing 
excellences of a different character from those of our own 
preachers. We have among us many excellent logical 
essays and sermons on prayer, in which its reasonableness 
and wtility are fully shown. But where, in the whole 
range of our religious literature can we find such a view 
of prayer as the following ? 


“ All that can be said on this subject, the apostle has included in 
this one supplicatory word, which illustrates the nature of the 
prayer ;—dear Father. We will now, therefore, definitely ascertain 
what is the scriptural idea of a prayer. Prayer is the pulsation of the 
soul. It need not be always expressed in words; for the apostle 
exhorts Christians to pray without intermission. But if the prayer 
must necessarily be uttered in audible language, how could Paul, 
yea, how could Christ himself, have prayed without intermission ? 
No, my friends. There is a prayer which the faithful offer, and 
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which, like the pulse in the veins, never ceases its motion, not by 
night, not by day, and which can be heard by no human ear. In 
this inward silent supplication are the faithful continually exclaim- 
ing, Abba, dear Father! How is it with you, when some beloved 
friend is called away from you by death? Through all the hours 
that succeed his departure, do you not bear him constantly about 
with you in your heart? Yea, are you not wont to conduct a silent, 
uninterrupted dialogue with him, which is not audible to the ear 
of a companion? So it is with the ceaseless prayer, going forth 
from the man who has received into his own heart the testimony 
of his heavenly adoption. He cannot forget what new and unmerited 
grace has been bestowed on him; he cries out continually,— See, 
what love the Father hath shown us, that we should be styled the 
children of God; and in the inmost sanctuary of his soul the words 
are repeated incessantly, Beloved Parent! precious Father ! 

“ But as the conversation which a man silently carries on with him- 
self is converted into audible language, as soon as he is seized with 
a quickening feeling of pain or of joy, so likewise, is the converse 
which a man silently conducts with his heavenly Parent. When 
his soul is actively excited, he feels compelled to employ words. 
And so we read of the Saviour, in the moment of his deepest pain, 
he cried out, Abba, dear Father! And all that the heart of a child 
of God has to say, when it approaches the throne of grace, yea all is 
comprehended by the apostle in this one word, Dear Father. 
Dear Father! So cries the little child, when, conscious of its own 
guilt and ill desert, it yet receives a. new overflowing of its parent’s 
love, and sinks down on its knees, weeping. Dear Father! So 
cries the child, when full of trouble it folds up its hands, and would 
fain fly into its parent’s bosom, and to his heart. Dear Father! So 
cries the same child, when it has a full tide of joys, and cannot bear 
to keep these joys for itself alone, and must share all the treasures 
of its heart with the parent whom it loves.” 


Before noticing more particularly the characteristics of 
Tholuck’s preaching, we will give, from his own lips, his 
views on the subject of pulpit preparations. We will 
translate, with sufficient freedom to preserve the connec- 
tion, a few sentences from the preface to the second edition 
of his sermons, which is, in fact, a most valuable essay 
on preaching : 


“The principal cause why our discourses do not seize and im- 
press the mind, and impart a vital, edifying influence, is, that 
instead of growing by a natural process from the feelings of the heart, 
they are fabricated. ‘One must breathe the spirit, says Pindar, ‘ before 
he can speak.’ Not only must a sermon be prepared, but it must be 
delivered, under spiritual excitement. There is an indescribable 
difference between the effect of a discourse which is spoken from 
memory, and one that is, with fresh feelings, born again in the pulpit. 
He, that knows the power which language, new-born from the soul, 
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has beyond that which is previously arranged and preserved for the 
occasion, will never be content with dried preparations.” * * “It 
were well, if many preachers would abandon the method of making 
exact preparations, and delivering them from memory. And yet, 
this method need not be entirely dispensed with. If the discourse 
was once the offspring of the soul in the study, why should it not, 
under the breath of the Spirit, start again into life in the pulpit? 
Still we must not be so bound to the train of thought, previously 
followed out, that we cannot receive what flows in upon us from 
the collected feeling of a devout assembly; but we must be able to 
catch the flowing sentiment, and pour it in with the current of our 
previous course of thought. Purely extemporaneous addresses, 
with an intelligent audience of the present age, will not succeed. 
Who can safely trust to the moment for bringing the attainments 
of a whole life to bear, with all their power, upon a single point 2” 


“The discourse that is thus the offspring of the soul, is to be 
addressed to the whole man. It should contain a germ of doctrine, 
reflections, and a practical application. In this age, especially, 
when every man’s hand is put forth towards the tree of knowledge, 
when the common people are panting for increased intelligence, 
and demanding the means for attaining to it, it is indispensable for 
the preacher, if he would teach Christianity thoroughly, and per- 
petually give a fresh current to the living fountain of truth, to devote 
himself constantly to the study of the Bible, to theology, and to 
literature.” 


“ But away with that doctrinal preaching, which is not baptized 
in imagination and feeling.” * * * “Again, the sermon should 
be drawn out of the congregation. There are discourses which 
are brought into the congregation from without ; there are others 
which spring from the bosom of the people. ‘The former are those 
which are prepared in a general way, and which depend on the rules 
of sermonizing. So it must always be, whenever there is no recipro- 
cal influence between pastor and people. But it is otherwise, when 
the discourses of the Sabbath are the echo of pastoral experience 
during the week. The more it is the product of such intercourse, 
the more pertinent, specific and interesting will it be. But here 
comes up the spectre of pulpit style and pulpit decorum, which 
frightens away all the fresh impulses of the preacher, Let him be 
independent, and yield himself only to the dictates of reason. Let 
him bear the interests of his people on his heart, and those dead 
preparations that are dull by rule, will disappear, and discourses 
will assume more of the voice and garb of nature, and will be 
animated with the sighings and pulsations of a living heart. O 
could preaching return to nature, we could dispense with the rest. 
The ‘refined discourse, sweetened with sirrups, is like an anti- 
quated beauty wrapped in a hundred envelopes. It kindles no hearts 


into passion, but is unattractive and frosty. O ye mighty men, of 


full, of swelling hearts, Chrysostom, Augustin, Miiller and Harms, 
may the breathing of your spirit of life again come over our 
pulpits !” 
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In these brief extracts, we have evidence that the 
author is one who has the most elevated and comprehen- 
sive views of the art of preaching, whose knowledge is 
vast, who is framed by nature for the work, and whose 
whole soul is enlisted in the subject. 

In comparing his performances with his principles, we 
ought not to overlook the peculiar circumstances, to which 
he was obliged to adapt himself. The churches were 
thinly attended ; his first object was to attract attention, 
and fasten the hearers. Hence his discourses are often 
very short and without a heavy theological basis. ‘They 
are often like the light fleecy clouds which we delight to 
look upon of a summer’s evening. ‘This was a matter of 
calculation. It was necessary in the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the case, and was eminently successful in the issue. 
Whenever the preacher thought it safe and wise, he gave 
his hearers a discourse of the most substantial character. 
Such is the first of the specimens presented us by Prof. 
Park. The audience was composed of educated and 
fashionable unbelievers, the disciples of Gesenius and 
Wegscheider. He could not, with any hope of success, 
adopt the style and method which would be suitable to 
an established, pious congregation. ‘The Old ‘Testament 
was regarded as an antiquated book; and it was hazard- 
ous to take a text from it. The New Testament was 
viewed in the light of interesting, but not inspired, records 
of the origin of our religion. The only ground, common 
to the preacher and the assembly, was nature. 'Thus 
the preacher, with wonderful power, brought the thou- 
sand intimations in the visible creation, in the human 
soul, and in the history of the world, in contact with the 
Bible, and wove the Bible and nature so into one, that 
they could not be separated. And yet, with all this man- 
agement, in regard to the form of his instruction, it was 
his fixed purpose to inculcate the gospel in its native 
simplicity and power. 

We will make one or two quotations to exemplify our 
remark : 

“Who can stand and look upon the scenes of nature amid the 
flowers of a vernal morn, or in a brilliant starry night, without 
perceiving the rushing of a stream of life, that flows down from 


Orion to the very heart of the earth? If thou hear no other sound 
than the indistinct flowing of an unknown stream, in which thou 
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thyself art but a single small wave,—tell me what are thy feelings ? 
Art thou not seized with awe? O, I have often had, often, even in 
early youth have I heen forced to have, a foreboding of an unlimited 
Power pervading the whole world, and I had no name by which I 
could designate this Power, nor could I obtain sure ground for 
a conviction, that it was a Power of holiness and of love !—But to 
know, yea not barely to know, but to believe, with a full heart, and 
on the authority of him whose word is itself a pledge,—to believe 
that this stream is one of love and holiness, that it flows forth from 
the heart of him, who has given his only begotten Son for the life of 
the world,—O how entirely different a hue does this belief give to 
our faith in the universal presence of the Deity.” 


Not less skilfully adapted than this appeal to the 
sentimental and poetical part of his audience,—always the 
larger portion of a German congregation,—is his ‘‘ grand 
and majestic’’ address, through the medium of science, 
to the well-bred and enlightened skeptic. After spreading 
out the starry worlds before the vision of the assembly, 
he exclaims: 


“ Worm of the dust asI am, 1 am amazed, I tremble, I adore; but 
if I have no other theatre of his greatness and of his grace to look 
upon, but that in those unmeasured distances, then does my heart 
despond and break. Him who hath spread out his throne over 
immensity, my narrow mind cannotcomprehend. If I can behold 
no other spectacle for the display of his benevolence than that im- 
measurable one, then I may call him the Infinite, but the name 
Father dies upon my lips. It is always imagined to be a very 
natural thing for this word Father to flow forth from the heart of 
man to his lips; but when we place ourselves in full view of the 
infinity of the worlds of God, is it to be wondered at, that the name 
dies away abashed upon our tongue ? 

“Great are the wonders of Jehovah in the height above us; and 
if we direct our eyes to this height alone, we shall necessarily 
despond. Before such an immeasurable expansion, what is this 
little earth? And if, with all the living beings who walk abroad 
upon it, it should vanish into nothing, what notice would those 
worlds take of its disappearance? It would be to them as if a 
small sparkling star had ceased its glistening in their horizon. If 
this earth should pass away, what would that majestic infinity of 
worlds lose in splendor? Just what the forest loses in its magnifi- 
cence, when a leaf, shaken by the storm, falls down. Beloved, the 
greatness of God oppresses our heart, when we look only at the 
wonders above; and the words of astonished and humble thankful- 
ness become also the words of doubt, ‘ What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him!’ Therefore let us hasten away, that our heart, in 
a Darrow space, may come to itself again; that we in the Infinite 
may find again our Father. The more the telescope opens before 
us a view into the immensity above, so much the more may it take 
away our assurance, that he who is occupied in those illimitable 
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spaces, will be found in the same activity here upon the earth. But 
you must acknowledge, that no small part of the brightness of his 
glory is taken away, if he bas called into existence so many worlds, 
that his sustaining and providing power cannot keep equal pace 
with his creating; if the eye which guides the four thousand 
nebule cannot discern the falling tear that is shed on this little 
earth. But it is not so, beloved! No sooner was the telescope 
invented to the fostering of human doubt, than another instrument, 
the microscope, was invented to the removal of that doubt; and the 
infinity of God, thou findest it again in every flying straw, and in 
every grain of mustard seed. Is it not the same instrument, which 
discovers to us, on every leaf of the forest, whole races and families’ 
of a world of joyous life; which opens to our view upon the wing 
of a fly a scene of wonders surpassing every thing produced by the 
industry and art of man? Yea, beloved, I put to you the bold 
quere,—Where is God the greater, in the great things, or in the 
small, of his creation ?—in the immeasurable of the earth, or in the 
infinite of the heavens ?—If thus, through all visible nature, there is 
seen this majestic, manifold and inexhaustibly rich variety; if the 
flying straw and the wing of the smallest insect is a theatre of God’s 
wonderful works, how much greater care must he have bestowed 
upon man!” 


A more beautiful illustration there could scarcely be of 
his own remark; “If we would bring our educated men 
near to the pulpit, we must frequently direct their minds 
to that sphere in which their own lives are past. Paul, 
who quotes Aratus at Athens, and Epimenides before the 
Cretans, will afford us a screen, if the pulpit censors 
complain of us, and condemn us.” We will here add a 
few more words from the preface already referred to. 
‘‘At a time when Shakspeare is, with many, a higher 
authority than Paul, when a distich from Gothe is a 
stronger proof-text than the whole Epistle to the Romans, 
a preacher, who would produce effect, must not be igno- 
rant of the authorities on which men so much rely. 
Here, if any where, the words of Paul apply, ‘all is 
yours.” ‘*Wemust stretch forth our hands to the de- 
spisers of religion among the refined and educated. Not 
that the preacher should descend from his high eminence 
and strong tower to those wide, barren flats, where all the 
winds of heaven have free play; but he should let him- 
self down to attract the wanderer, and direct him to the 
path that leads up to the tower.” Many a time, have we 
sat under this man’s preaching, and seen a crowded 
audience, made up almost entirely of his opponents, 
agitated like the waves of the sea, when, after following 
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the preacher with an ecstacy of delight, in the excursions 
of his imagination, or learning, or philosophy, they found 
themselves let down upon the platform of evangelical 
faith. 

Tholuck differs from our preachers not less in the plan 
(we avoid the ominous word skeleton) of a discourse, than 
in the materials. He does not always hunt after proposi- 
tions on which to rear a pyramid of demonstrations, but 
frequently gazes upon a passage of Scripture, generally of 
greater extent than texts with us, like an admirer of a 
work of art, views it inits different aspects, drinks in the 
sentiment almost to intoxication, and then spreads the 
contagion of his enthusiasm by his graphic delineations, 
profound reflections and stirring appeals. He holds at 
his command criticism, logic and philosophy, though he 
never introduces them in their stiff scholastic forms, in 
the manner of Aristotle or Euclid. Instead of dissecting 
a living form in such a way as to deprive it of life, his 
genius broods over matter with a vital energy. There is 
a vernal influence that always attends him. Like Homer, 
and Shakspeare, and Gothe, he has a kind of primeval 
philosophy, —the simple truth of nature,—that is above 
the rules of art. This comparison, however, is not 
designed to indicate the degree, but simply the kind, of 
his excellence. We entirely agree with the translators in 
regard to the faults of his discourses. 

The fifth sermon of the specimens contained in this 
volume, will illustrate what we have said of the structure 
of his discourses. ‘The subject is the Penitent Thief. 
Instead of a single sentence, five verses, taking in the 
whole scene, constitute the text. Most American preach- 
ers would take the single point of late repentance and 
discuss it. ‘Tholuck, on the contrary, in his character- 
istic manner, fixes his contemplative eye on the whole 
spectacle, and finally gives vent to his feelings by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ A narrative full of instruction. We will first 
inquire what the passage contains, that is fitted to awaken 
emotions of sublimity ; secondly, what, that should excite 
in us feelings of shame; thirdly, what, that is liable to 
be perverted; fourthly, what, that may bring relief to the 
distressed.” The first thought of the preacher very 
naturally related to him, who, in an hour that would 
seem ill fitted to making great promises, said, ‘‘ This day 
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shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” The scene is viewed 
as a symbolical painting: 


“Behold! the King of glory on his throne! The crown adorns 
his brow. His arms are stretched out to embrace the whole world, 
and place it at his heart. Above the throne shines the regal title,— 
‘This is Jesus the King of the Jews.’ At the right and the left are 
the two great divisions of the world; at the left the unbelieving 
world, who revile him; at the right, the converted world, who do 
him homage; and he himself is between them, imparting blessed- 
ness to the one, punishment to the other, bending from his throne 
to open the gates of paradise for the penitent transgressor. Of a 
truth, there is in this spectacle an inward greatness and sublimity, 
against which no heart of man can harden itself; and even from the 
lips ofan unbeliever, the instant he turned his mind to the spectacle 
and considered it, there was forced out the expression of astonish- 
ment, ‘Truly this was the Son of God!” 


The ideas embraced in the second division are substan- 
tially these: What strength of faith must have been neces- 
sary in order to believe in Christ at that inauspicious mo- 
ment! How could such a hope be born at such an hour? 
How ought we, before such an example of faith, to blush for 
the unbelief which we still cherish, notwithstanding all 
the evidence that has been accumulating ever since the 
resurrection of our Lord! 

The liability of this passage to perversion is thus 
introduced : 


“Ts it then a fact, 1 hear you inquire, can the last spasmodic 
breath, with which the profligate breast is able to utter a ‘God have 
mercy on me, drown in silence the loud ery of a long, vicious life 
for vengeance ? Is it a fact, that there are no blood-spots so dark, 
and so great, that they cannot be washed away by that solitary tear, 
which falls from the glassy eye of a dying sinner? Oh happy me! 
so let me drink deeper of the intoxicating cup of pleasure ;—I had 
only moistened my lips at its very brim! Oh happy me! Dol 
then have my portion in both worlds; the joys of salvation and of 
the present life? Let me first pluck the chequered, the sweet 
poison-flowers in the garden of time, ere I hasten to your spotless 
lilies, which bloom in the garden of your eternity! 

“ Look at this! how the brightness of heaven, which lies over the 
spectacle that we are contemplating, is changed into the yellow 
reflection of hell, for our blinded, diseased eyes !” 


At the close comes in the celebrated passage ‘‘it is foo 
late,’ with the touching contrast, ‘‘Sinner, while thou 
standest on this side the grave, itis never too late; to-day, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 
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‘Whether the voice of thy God will come to thee again 
thou knowest not; but whatever nights of darkness or 
mountains of sin may lie behind thee, to-day, he says, 
it is not too late.” 

But Tholuck is only one of the contributors to this in- 
teresting volume; we must, therefore, pass on. The next 
writer, from whom copious selections have been made, 
is Rickert, known chiefly as a critic and interpreter of 
the New Testament. We have before us two articles 
from him, the one on the Gifts of Prophecy and of Speak- 
ing with Tongues; the other, the Doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the Dead, a commentary on the fifteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. We should 
have much to say respecting this commentator’s peculiar 
character and attitude, as an interpreter, were it not that 
his translator has performed the task far better than we 
could hope to do it. For those whose minds have been 
puzzled by the views of Neander, Billroth, Olshausen and 
Bleek on Speaking with Tongues, the article of Rickert 
on the same subject, will furnish, in part at least, a 
welcome relief. As to Billroth, he once said in our hear- 
ing, he did not understand the subject at all, but, asa 
commentator, he must say something, and he did the best 
he could. The current theory in Germany is that of 
Neander, given briefly on page 87. With this, Winer 
substantially agrees. ‘The various modifications of this 
theory, by Tholuck, Olshausen, Billroth, Bleek, and others, 
relate to the character of the (unintelligible) words which 
were uttered in an ecstatic state. 'Tholuck is perhaps the 
most original. He supposes that they who spoke with 
tongues spoke in the primitive language; and that the 
gift had a symbolical import, intimating that the spiritual 
dispensation of Christ, when it shall become universal, will 
remove the curse of the confusion of tongues, and that 
the human race will again speak one and the same lan- 
guage! Riickert, as though he had been born and 
educated in Scotland, is perfectly free from this misty 
German omniscience, and for this reason has a strong 
claim on our sympathy. 

The same clear, common-sense, and independent views 
characterize his comment on the fifteenth chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. One of these views has 
struck us as particularly just; and that is, that the apostle 
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does not reason with the logic of metaphysics to compel 
the assent of an opponent, but with that of oratorical 
impression, intended as much for the heart as for the 
intellect. A consequence that would cast an impenetra- 
ble gloom over the prospect of the believer, while it would 
be no argument to convince an infidel of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, would startle those with whom Paul had 
to do, and so fill their hearts with anguish as to make them 
shrink back from the sentiments which they had incau- 
tiously avowed, and would thus effectually answer his 
purpose. 

The nature of these two pieces by Rickert is such, that 
it is impossible to gain any adequate idea of them by 
extracts. 'They must be viewed as a whole, in order to 
be properly estimated. Our general impressions of 
Riickert, as a biblical critic, can be stated in a few words. 
His intellectual powers are strong; his perceptions un- 
commonly clear; and his reasoning acute. His judg- 
ment is independent, but by no means sure. He is well 
versed in philology, and yet often errs in judgment 
when he comes to the final decision. His views of inter- 
pretation are nearly right in their general character, but 
they sometimes become ultra. His adherence to his 
principles, and recklessness of consequences, would be 
good, if those principles were perfectly correct, and were 
always rightly applied. We commend to the reader’s 
particular attention note A, by the translator, page 293. 

What lover of the classics, or of philosophy, and litera- 
ture, will not feel a pleasure in noticing, as the title of 
one part of the volume before us, the Life of Plato, by W. 
G. 'Tennemann? ‘“ But it requiresso many pages,’ some 
one will say, ‘‘ to state and weigh all the evidence for and 
against a single unimportant incident in the life of the 
philosopher, that it becomes tedious.’’ Gentle reader, 
you have not a spark of antiquarian enthusiasm. What 
can be uninteresting that relates to Plato, the father of 
the whole race of philosophical eronauts, or to Grecian 
life and manners at a period so universally enchanting 
in its historical recollections ? 

As it is intimated ‘‘ that another volume is in the course 
of translation, which will be entirely devoted to Plato and 
Aristotle,” we shall defer our remarks upon the biography 
of Plato till a future occasion. 
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It only remains for us to notice the “ Sinless Character 
of Jesus,” by Dr. C. Ullmann. 

We regard this as an uncommonly valuable article, 
deserving the careful study of every Christian minister. 
We may safely say, no American, nor Englishman, could 
have produced such an essay. It bears the stamp of the 
German mind and German scholarship in their highest 
excellences. We believe that this treatise, philosophically 
digested, would, engrafted upon our views, prove a vig- 
orous scion, giving a new and fresh growth to what is 
almost withered among us. It would lead us out of our 
beaten path, and conduct us into others, which, though, 
in themselves, neither better nor worse, would multiply 
our points of observation, and thus fill us with larger 
conceptions of the vast scale on which moral truth can be 
viewed from such a centre as the character of Christ. 
Though the production was designed expressly for the 
Germans, and has already wrought powerfully upon them 
in elevating their views of Christ’s character, it is capable 
of effecting, in another way, very much good for us. 
Its beneficial results would not consist so much in the 
adoption of the doctrines advocated, as in the free scope 
which it might suggest to our minds in contemplating 
the nature and bearings of Christianity. 

It has become the mode with many of our theologians, 
to make the character of Christ, as an infallible Teacher, 
the connecting link between history and the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Christianity is first examined and 
established as a mere matter of history. Whether the 
Scriptures be inspired or not, the gospel account of Chris- 
tianity is substantially true, as a part of the world’s 
history. The New Testament, regarded as an ordinary 
uninspired book, and other notices of the origin of our 
religion, prove, historically, that Christ was an incom- 
parable and infallible teacher. This divine Teacher 
promised the apostles supernatural aid, so that, in their 
apostolical office, they would be unerring guides of the 
church. Both Christ and these apostles testify to the 
inspiration of the Old Testament, and the latter, as in- 
spired teachers, are either directly or indirectly the 
authors of the New Testament. Without further re- 
marking upon this method of proof,—for it is only one of 
many,—we observe that each of the links in the chain of 
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argument embraces a wide field of investigation, and 
that several of them belong to different departments of 
theological science. ‘The sinlessness of Christ, and his 
perfection in knowledge, made out from mere human 
testimony, is one of the most difficult and important points 
in the series. This is no where done with more clear- 
ness and power than in the treatise before us. In the 
very commencement, the writer shows the superior order 
of his mind, and gives ample proof that he well under- 
stands the nature of his undertaking : 


“Tn modern times, it has become more and more obvious, how 
incalculably important for the proof of historical Christianity, is a 
clear and positive knowledge of the inward religious character of its 
Founder. The sum of the spiritual life of Jesus is the central point 
of the whole Christian system. From this all rays of light, and all 
operations of moral power proceed; and to it all must be traced 
back, so long as Christianity shall have, on the one hand, a sure 
historical basis, and on the other, an inward moral excellence. The 
apostles, indeed, do not represent the superior purity of Christ’s 
religious character, and the superior elevation of his whole soul, as 
the only reason why he appeared to them so peculiarly entitled to 
adoration. They formed their conception of him (as they might 
do with good reason, and certainly without unfair accommodatien), 
by viewing his character more historically. They were convinced 
of his Messiahship, not only by the loftiness and divinity of his 
whole spiritual appearance, but especially by the miracles that 
were wrought by him and upon him, and by the agreement of his 
acts and destination with the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Still, from every thing which they have left us, it is very evident 
that they had an additional reason for believing in the Messiahship 
of Jesus. This reason was, that his words were those of eternal 
life, and his acts were a spiritual exhibition of something truly 
divine. ‘The apostles would not have acknowledged him to be the 
Saviour, had he not stood before their minds in all the fulness of 
spiritual dignity. Without the unweakened influence of his inward 
character upon their moral and religious consciousness, they could 
not be firmly convinced that he was the pure image of the invisible 
God by the most astonishing perfection of his power. It was only 
because he approved himself to them as a living representation of 
the divine love, truth and rectitude, that they were able to discover 
in the extraordinary effects which he produced, evidences of a 
peculiar connection with the Deity.” 


Few of our own theologians are so sound and philo- 
sophical in defining sin as this writer is, in the following 
passage : 

“If, in the ensuing treatise, we take as a basis, that definition of 
sin which is both truly biblical and also generally recognized in the 
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theological dialect, and if, accordingly, we define sin to be the 
deviation of a free nature from the moral law of God; the disagree- 
ment of the moral life, that is, the intentions, the general aim of the 
will, or a single act of the will, and the outward deeds, with the 
divine Jaw; we must then assign for the first meaning of the word 
sinlessness, nothing more than the absence of such a disagreement, 
the non-existence of a contradiction between the individual free- 
will and the will of God, which latter includes the universal law. 
But we cannot stop with this mere negative definition of innocency. 
As sinlessness is an idea applicable only to beings, who are so con- 
stituted that they must act morally, and who cannot even omit moral 
action without violating law in the very omission, the idea must 
necessarily refer to something positive, to the performance of some- 
thing good. As he who is to be sinless, cannot be so without will- 
ing and doing something, neither can he be so without willing and 
doing what is perfectly good. Innocence always involves a positive 
agreement with the divine will. A free and rational nature, which 
is without sin, is also necessarily holy; and when we describe 
Jesus as sinless, we are not to separate from him pure goodness 
and holiness, but we characterize him as both destitute of sin and 
positively good.” 


There are few subjects on which there has been more 
fruitless controversy than on the ability or inability of 
Christ to sin. Contemplated in his divine nature alone, 
he cannot be regarded, in any sense, as capable of sin. 
Viewed in his human nature alone, he cannot be con- 
ceived of, as a created moral being, without some kind of 
ability to sin. But where two directly opposite things 
are aflirmed of his separate natures, what must we affirm 
of his whole person uniting the two natures? Many of 
our readers will be curious to know how Ullmann dis- 
poses of this subject. His words are: 


“We by no means, however, understand by the term sinlessness 
an absolute impossibility of sinning. Not the non posse peccare, 
but only the posse non peccare, and the non peccasse should be 
attributed to Jesus. Only of God himself, in his everlasting and 
absolute holiness, can the perfect impossibility of sinning be predi- 
cated. Whenever we attribute, ina proper manner, and in the sense 
of Scripture, all the moral elements of man to Jesus, we are not to 
disjoin from them that freedom, which is the power of choosing 
between good and evil; and for this very reason we are to admit it 
as conceivable, that he might at some time have been influenced to 
a departure from the will of God. Unless this be supposed, the 
history of the temptation, however it may be explained, would have 
no significancy ; and the expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“he was tempted in all points as we,” would be without meaning. 
Where there is an absolute elevation above the possibility of sin, as 
with God, or where there is altogether wanting a conscience to 
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distinguish good and evil, and a susceptibility for the one or the 
other, as with irrational natures ; in all such beings a moral tempta- 
tion is impossible. But where there is a conscience to determine 
right and wrong, and where there is no absolute necessity of doing 
either the one or the other, as is the case with free human beings; 
there a susceptibility to temptation exists, and with it, a possibility 
of the actual commission of sin. As .esus was a complete man, 
this susceptibility and this possibility must be supposed to co-exist in 
him. Did they not thus co-exist, he would cease to be an example 
of perfect human morality. At the same time, his holiness would 
be not the result of freedom, but, as we must think the holiness of 
God to be, the result exclusively of the inner unchangeable neces- 
sity of his nature. And though, when we contemplate Jesus at the 
height of his perfection, we find in him freedom in the highest 
sense of the.word ; that is, a pure, perfect and uniformly triumphant 
desire of good; still, this higher development of freedom could 
originate only from that lower stage of it, at which the power of 
free-will appears more evidently to be the simple power of choos- 
ing between good and evil. The idea of sinlessness presupposes 
merely, that the development which Jesus made of human moral- 
ity, went on of itself, without any check or cessation of his freedom 
to choose between good and evil. 

“In my opinion, this is the view to be taken, when we examine 
the character of Jesus, simply as a human character. If, on the 
other hand, we reflect from a higher position upon the plan of God ; 
a plan which has been in process of preparation for thousands of 
years, and is destined to operate for thousands of years to come, 
and which passed into fulfilment through Jesus Christ, then the 
thought seems truly a most fearful one, that Christ could, as a 
matter of fact, have sinned. Humanly speaking, that plan of God 
would have been frustrated, if Christ had committed a single 
transgression; and the only light, that was perfectly clear in the 
whole history of man, would have been put out. In this relation, 
therefore, there seems to be a still higher necessity in the moral 
government of the world, that Christ should not have actually sin- 
ned. And if, moreover, we reflect that a divine principle lived and 
operated in Jesus, in natural and constant unison with the human 
part of his nature, we shall see, that by this principle also, he would 
be secured against the actual commission of iniquity. Now I by 
no means disown the conviction, but rather profess it with joy, in 
company with the apostles and with the whole Christian church; 
the conviction, that Jesus is the Christ, the son of the living God; 
that the whole fulness of the Deity actually dwelt in him, that.God 
was in him, and was reconciling the world to himself. This con- 
viction is, to be sure, directly connected with the certainty, that 
Christ was free from transgression, and holy, as the God whose 
nature he exhibited to man, by word and deed, by life and death. 
But in the following treatise, we are, with propriety, forbidden to 
reason from the principles of a Christian belief already formed ; 
for this is not designed to be a dogmatic development of the doctrine 
of the sinlessness of Jesus, but rather to be an apologetic view, and 
is thus designed to consult more particularly the wants of those 
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readers, who are not yet convinced of several fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity, nor even of the truth and divinity of the whole 
Christian system.” 


But we must break away from this interesting book, 
omitting many thoughts which crowd upon us, and pass- 
ing over some parts of the volume, which have an equal, 
though different kind of interest. Epiror. 





ArticLte IV. 
BUNYAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


1. A Life of John Bunyan. By Rosert Soutuey, Esq., 
LL. D., Poet Laureate, &c., &c., &. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 


2. The Life, Times, and Characteristics of John Bun- 
yan, Author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By Rosert 
Puitir, of Maberly Chapel; Author of the Life and 
Times of Whitefield, the Experimental Guide, &c. 
12mo. pp. 498. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1839. 





In this era of book-making, it is by no means wonder- 
ful that the teeming press and the racked minds of 
authors, thirsting for literary distinction, should lay hold 
of an object so richly fraught with the elements of en- 
during interest as the character and achievements of 
Bunyan. He has been universally regarded, for several 
generations, as a most extraordinary man; and the high 
distinction, so generally and so justly awarded to him, 
seems little in danger of being diminished by the lapse of 
years. His reputation is not a river’s bank, likely to be 
undermined by the attrition of the forceful current, and 
then swept away; but rather like the noble stream itself, 
which throws out a wider and higher alluvion the longer it * 
flows. There is not a little of moral grandeur in viewing ‘ 
such a character, and taking into regard the mighty 
influence it has already exerted, and to which, in coming 
time, it seems destined. ‘That man is not blessed with 
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any enviable amount of sensibility, who can call up for 
meditation such a theme as Bunyan,—think what he 
was in natural depravity and degradation, what he became 
by the power of distinguishing grace, and what that 
graceh as enabled him to perform by his incomparable 
allegories,—without unusual emotions of moral interest 
and admiration. If it be enthusiasm to be greatly moved 
by such a spectacle, we at once plead guilty. Rather,— 
should we not say ?—the nature which remains impassive 
under the influence of such appliances, is not the common 
nature implanted in the heirs of heaven. We are as far, 
in spirit and practice, from man-worship as any of our 
readers; but in a case like this, when, in Bunyan’s 
expressive phrase, ‘‘ Grace abounding to the chief of sin- 
ners,’ shines so resplendent, and where that same grace 
made one of the most ignorant and brutish of the children 
of men the channel of communication for blessings so 
various, transcendent and enduring for the welfare of our 
race, it seems a perversion and excess of scrupulosity to 
withhold our love, and gratitude, and praise, unto him 
who thus proved himself ‘‘able to do abundantly above 
all that we are able to think.” 'To him we would give 
all the glory, while tracing this wondrous specimen of 
his workmanship. 

Of this unequalled man, Mr. Philip is the latest biogra- 
pher. And we cannot but greatly marvel at that kind of 
assumption which should have produced the first sen- 
tence of the preface which he has attached to his work. 
It is the following: ‘Foreigners have long wondered, 
that a century and a half should have passed away 
without producing a Life of Bunyan.” Indeed! the 
intelligent reader will respond; they must be foreigners 
in every sense, and exiles too, not merely from English 
literature, but ‘from that of continental Europe, if they can 
wonder after this fashion. Besides the extended, graphic 
and uncommonly minute autobiography of Bunyan, 
which was completed by another hand, so as to cover the 
later years of his life and his dying hours, together with 
a faithful summing up or brief estimate of his character 
(from which Mr. Philip has drawn by far the most inter- 
esting part of his volume), he seems to be acquainted 
with, at least, the following: A biography of Bunyan, in 
the British museum, by a clerical friend of Bunyan 
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(supposed by Mr. Philip, on rather slender evidence, we 
think, to have been the same who once sneeringly said he 
would hear the tinker prate), a graduate of the university 
of Cambridge, and an officiating minister in the establish- 
ed church, who has evinced uncommon tact and talent, 
faithfulness and candor, both in the outlines, and the 
filling up of the picture of his noble subject; and from 
whom, by the way, Mr. Philip might learn a wholesome 
lesson of self-forgetfulness, while absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a theme so worthy of his own and his reader’s 
undivided regards. 

Dr. Thomas Scott, not altogether unknown in the world, 
has, also, attempted a life of Bunyan. ‘True, his style is 
not the most attractive, and his sober and plodding step 
does not march well with a life like this. Scott and 
Bunyan were both eminently good and holy men; we 
doubt not they are both in heaven, and sing the same 
new song in blessed, delightful harmony. But when they 
were on the earth they were perfect antipodes. They 
marched under the same banner, indeed they had sworn 
allegiance to the same Sovereign; they labored indefati- 
gably for the extension of the same kingdom, and either 
of them would willingly have laid down his life to ad- 
vance the declarative glory of their common Lord, or 
save a soul for which he died. But in all things else 
they were totally unlike. Scott would patiently delve in 
the deep mine of God’s truth, far beneath the surface 
where the sun shines and the dew falls; while Bunyan, 
with a quick but sure eye, would discriminate the shin- 
ing ore amid washed pebbles or accumulating sands. 
Scott was like a civil engineer: he could carry an em- 
bankment through a morass, or tunnel a mountain, so as 
to secure a dead level track for himself and others coming 
after him. Bunyan loved the bounding billow, the free- 
dom and the vicissitudes of those who navigate the wide 
ocean. Had he lived in our day, he would have ridden 
alone on his ambling steed, or have travelled from Bed- 
ford to London on foot, so that he might turn aside to the 
hedge and hold communion with its feathered songsters, 
rather than be cooped up in the car of a railroad, or 
travel through the country inside of a night-coach. Both 
loved God’s truth with their whole hearts; and confided 
in it alone for the victory they were laboring to secure; 
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but the one forged that truth into m«ssive battle-axes, 
while the other gave it the form of winged darts. The 
one would always contrive how he should build a fort 
against the enemy; the other beat up his quarters with 
flying guerillas. ‘The one would freight a heavy Dutch 
wagon with provisions and various useful implements ; 
the other, like his own matchless Pilgrim, has only his 
staff and his ‘‘roll.”” It was not, therefore, in the nature 
of things, that such a man as Scott, should write a pop- 
ular life of Bunyan; and yet, for a very numerous class 
of readers, his biography will be more useful than those 
of his successors. 

Mr. Ivimey, the historian of the English Baptists, and 
the late biographer of Milton, has given us, also, a life of 
Bunyan. In some respects he had an advantage over his 
fellow-laborers in this field. He was a Baptist, and felt 
that sympathy with his persecuted brother, which was 
likely to beget in him a lively solicitude to wipe away 
from his fair fame the aspersions of his calumniators. 
He has done Bunyan simple and even-handed justice, 
where some other biographers could not, or did not, ap- 
4 preciate the worthiness of his motives, or the dignity and 
a truth of his principles. And though it may be admitted, 

3 that Mr. Ivimey is not just the man to do ample credit to 
such an undertaking, since neither his mental endow- 
ments, nor his learning would have prompted his selec- 
tion from the distinguished circle of English Baptists, for 
this purpose; still, by preserving unmutilated Bunyan’s 
own account of himself, he has given us an invaluable 
book. Of the lives of Bunyan by Monsieur Suard, and 
Mr. St. John, we need give no very particular notice, as 
they are not much known, or needed, by our readers: 
The London Eclectic Review says of the latter, that 
‘Mr. St. John’s sketch of the life and writings of Bun- 
yan, adds greatly to the value of the edition to which it 
is prefixed, though it fails to do full justice to the spirit- 
ual significance of the allegory ;”’ of which judgment, we 
do not hesitate to say, that the latter clause is more to be 
depended on than the former. 

Mr. Conder, a writer of very respectable talents, has, 
also, presented to the world what he regards as a faith- 
ful exhibition of the great allegorist. As a somewhat 
distinguished poet, a veteran editor, and an author of 
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extensive reputation, he is well known. His Modern 
Traveller, and his recent elaborate work, entitled, ‘‘ An 
Analytical and Comparative View of all Religions now 
extant among Mankind,” have given him deserved celeb- 
rity. We fully coincide in the opinion of the able editor 
of the London Congregational Magazine, that ‘* Mr. Con- 
der’s productions will always be highly appreciated by 
those who prefer truth to finery, and noble conceptions to 
any imposing external array in which they may be 
dressed.” His Life of Bunyan is one of his best and most 
satisfactory efforts. That heavenly-minded Christian 
poet, James Montgomery, has also given us, if not a pro- 
fessed biography, yet an admirable critique on Bunyan, 
to which Mr. Philip is obviously indebted, and which 
might do something towards redeeming our literature 
from that wonder of foreigners, with which the pastor of 
Maberly Chapel affects to feel so lively a sympathy. 
There remains to be noticed in this connection the first 
of the works whose titles stand at the head of this article. 
The Life of Bunyan, by Dr. Southey, though recently 
republished in this country, has been nearly half a 
score of years before the public, in a variety of forms of 
the English editions. And although the first announce- 
ment of his purpose to engage in such an enterprise was 
rather distasteful to Dissenters, and especially to Baptists, 
some of whom thought it unreasonable to expect a fair 
view of this subject of church persecution, from the 
pensioned apologist and advocate of the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of England, with all its early and late abomina- 
tions, still we think the Laureate has, in this case, disap- 
pointed the fears of those who most earnestly deprecated 
his undertaking. He has done ampler justice to the 
genius of Bunyan than most of his predecessors; and 
much more than justice to the purity and almost blame- 
lessness,—as he would represent it,—of Bunyan’s charac- 
ter before his conversion. Of course, his high church 
notions led him to make such a representation, and also 
to disregard the abundant evidence of that spiritual reno- 
vation, which so entirely changed, in this case, both the 
outer and the inner man. It is truly mournful to witness 
the bold attempts of Southey to set aside the most unques- 
tionable testimony of Bunyan’s established habits, his 
vileness and thorough ungodliness, for the sake of 
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accounting for the reform, as .he regards it, which was 
manifest in Bunyan, without involving the peculiar and 
omnipotent energies of that Spirit by which sinful men 
are ‘created in Christ Jesus.’ Of his disposition to gloss 
over with honeyed words the real and wicked persecutions, 
by the unholy combination of church and state, we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. With these ex- 
ceptions (we are grieved that they are faults of such mag- 
nitude), the Life by Southey is, indeed, an admirable 
production. There is a directness, simplicity and beauty 
in its conception and execution, and a wisdom of com- 
pression and selection, which can scarce fail to make it a 
favorite with the public, and will secure to it the general 
approbation of Bunyan’s admirers. 'They will be likely 
to read it, with pleasure and profit, when some more pre- 
tending exhibitions shall have figured their brief day upon 
the stage and been forgotten. 

The number of ‘ Lives of Bunyan” might easily be 
multiplied an hundred fold. We have here noticed only 
those which there is abundant evidence were in the 
hands of Mr. Philip when he made the singular discovery 
of the ‘“‘ wonder of foreigners” abovementioned. And if 
our readers are not fully satisfied that such an announce- 
ment, in the first page of his book, betokens a want of 
becoming modesty, we very much err in judgment. In- 
deed, we have seldom seen more striking specimens of 
self-complacency and extravagant assumption in any 
author, than are furnished in his preface to the ‘“ Life and 
Times of Whitefield,” and in this volume. He begins 
the former with, ‘ The public have long wondered and 
regretted that there was no good life of Whitefield.” He 
closes the same preface with the prediction for his work 
that ‘‘it will be read, and read again, for it is entirely in 
Whitefield’s own spirit.”’ 

These things are noted more in sorrow than captious- 
ness. Some of the former writings of this author had 
given us high and almost unmingled pleasure; and for the 
sake of that “circle of readers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, large enough for his ambition,’ as his vanity pro- 
claims them, we entreat him to remember that “ before 
honor is humility.” His work, notwithstanding these 
blemishes, which are interwoven more or less through 
every part, has many redeeming excellences. It is writ- 
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ten with the spirit of fraternal and almost enamored 
interest in Bunyan, which is a kind of guarantee of his 
willingness to see every event and every act in the life of 
his distinguished subject, in a fair light. He has very 
freely mingled his own opinions and reasonings, some- 
times unnecessarily, and rather to the injury than to the 
advantage of the main subject he was prosecuting. But 
many even of these extraneous remarks and discussions 
are by no means void of intrinsic interest; and had they 
been met with in a more fitting connection, would have 
commanded our cordial approval. The style of the work 
is lively, and piquant, full to repletion of that racy, breezy 
freshness, which is sure to keep the reader’s attention 
awake. ‘Though it has not the finished correctness to 
which one who writes for immortality ought to aspire, 
yet, it shows that conscious communion with his readers, 
which is adapted to conciliate their hearty good-will. A 
cool critic would find work enough for animadversion in 
the free and jumbled use of mixed metaphors, or even the 
discordant, ill-assorted use of epithets and attributes, such 
as ‘‘a rainbow dispersing a cloud,” and, “‘ enshrining this 
world with the thunders of the next.” 

A more serious objection might be raised to numerous 
instances of flippant and unsustained conclusions, which 
seem to have been jumped at, because they were fancied. 
Thus, where Mr. Philip seems positive that Bunyan 
drew the picture of his own boyhood in the early life of 
his Bapman; because the passage of that early life, which 
he quotes, ‘‘is told with an ease and a point, which ex- 
perience alone could have reached.”’ Does not the author 
see to what wild lengths this reason, if carried out, would 
inevitably lead? It is, in this instance, somewhat worse 
than unfounded assumption; it is directly against ev- 
idence. See the reference to the case of Harry 8., page 
57. Bunyan says of this individual, “‘I make mention 
of him to my shame. That young man was my play- 
fellow when I was solacing myself in my sins. Young 
Badman was as like him as an egg is like an egg; and, 
as far as I could ever gather, he lived and died as Mr. 
Badman did.”’” We need not multiply such instances of 
false logic and careless judgment; but will remark once 
for all, that Mr. Philip,—after noticing in his preface what 
he there seems to think rather a perversion, a disposi- 
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tion in the public to regard Bunyan’s Pilgrim as Bunyan 
himself, and, hence, to be content to let his real life re- 
main uninvestigated and unchronicled,—throughout his 
volume is found putting his own ingenuity and conjectures 
to the rack, to find, or fancy coincidences, between the 
allegory and biography. ‘This, if mere theory, is loose and 
unsatisfactory enough: because, genius like Bunyan’s 
can create and combine; can, at least, observe, as well 
as feel and remember; but when, as here, it is put forth 
as fact, instead of hypothesis, it is even more dangerous 
and unjust. . 


As a single illustration of flippancy, we notice the 
author’s remarks on baptism : 


“But to return to Bunyan’s own baptism. No one, surely, can 
regret that he was baptized by immersion! That was just the 
mode calculated to impress him,—practised as it usually was then 
in rivers. He felt the sublimity of the whole scene at the Ouse, as 
well as its solemnity. Gifford’s eye may have realized nothing on 
the occasion but the meaning of the ordinance; but Bunyan saw 
Jordan in the lilied Ouse, and John the Baptist in the holy minister, 
and almost the dove in the passing birds; whilst the sun-struck 
waters flashed around and over him, as if the Shekinah had de- 
scended upon them. For let it not be thought that he was indifferent 
about his baptism ; he lovedimmersion. The fact is,—and I mention 
it with more than complacency,—he always looked back upon this 
voluntary act of obedience to Christ just as those do upon parental 
dedication, who, like myself, have the high and hallowed conscious- 
ness, that we could not, by any personal submission to baptism 
now, exceed, in faith or devotion, the intense solicitude of a holy 
mother, or the solemn faith of a godly father, who, with united 
handsand hearts, baptized us into the “one body” of the church of 
their “ God and our God.” Bunyan could not look back upon his 
baptism in infancy (if he was baptized then ?) with either our emo- 
tions or convictions. We think, therefore, that he did wisely in 
being re-baptized. I think he did right in preferring immersion to 
sprinkling ; not, however, that I believe immersion to be right, or 
sprinkling wrong, according to any scriptural rule ; for there is none ; 
but because the former suited his temperament best, inasmuch as it 
gave him most to do, and thus, most to think of and feel. For that 
is the best mode of baptism to any man, which most absorbs his 
own mind with its meaning and design; now that no man can tell 
another (for God has not told us), what was done by John and the 
apostles in the interval between going down into the water and 
coming up from the water. Neither the going down nor the coming 
up was baptism. ‘That was something intermediate and performed 
by the minister. What, I know not. I respect, therefore, equally, 
the man who thinks it was immersion and the man_ who thinks it 
was sprinkling ; because, as they are equally ignorant of the form, 
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they may be equally sincere. Let it not be said that this is either 
levity or laxness. I revere baptism, just as I do the Lord’s 
Supper, in any form. It is not in levity nor in laxness, that some 
churches sit and others kneel at the sacrament; and yet both pos- 
tures are a departure from the original position; but neither a 
departure from the spirit of commemoration.” 


Now, not to expose the pretensions to a consciousness 
so high, as to take in what was felt by a father or mother, 
during his own unconscious infancy, there is enough in 
some other statements here made to excite our curiosity. 
In the first place, according to this author, immersion is 
right, not because God has commanded it, or the Bible 
revealed it, but because it suits a man’s temperament, 
gives him most to do, to think of, to feel. Here then is 
a “rule,” though the Bible gives none. 

This rule, we suppose, is definite. If the Shaker should 
go down into the water, and the something intermediate, 
there performed, should be ‘his antic dance,” that would 
fall within the prescribed rule, because it would give him 
most to do, to think of, to feel. The quiet Quaker would 
go down into the water, and ‘‘ wait in expressive silence 
of the inner man,” for the same purpose; and the ranting, 
noisy enthusiast, would go down into the water and 
‘‘clap his hands and shout,” and each would thus, 
according to his temperament, fulfil the rule. 

We gladly turn away from the review of Bunyan’s 
biographers, to warm our hearts by the contemplation of 
the man himself. Let us look at him as a convert to 
Christ,—a self-instructed and heaven-instructed minister 
of the gospel,—a persecuted prisoner,—an eminent 
preacher, and a still more eminent writer of instructive 
and useful books. We choose to dwell on these points, 
rather than to give, in full, the narrative of the consecutive 
events of his life, because this narrative is familiar to the 
public, by the wide diffusion of that kind of information 
concerning him, which in many, probably in most of the 
editions of his immortal Pilgrim, is preserved, in the shape 
of memoirs or extracts from his own biography. 


Bunyan’s CONVERSION. 


No one can get an adequate view of his conversion to 
Christ, without taking into the account his previous cir- 
cumstances, habits and character. Born at Elstow, a 
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village near Bedford, in 1628, of a family that ranked 
among the meanest and most despised in all the land, and 
bred to his father’s humble occupation of a travelling 
tinker, and enjoying so slight opportunities for schooling, 
that he soon forgot all he had learned: he made rapid 
proficiency in almost every species of vice and heaven- 
daring impiety. For a short time he was a soldier in the 
army which the civil war called forth, and, as, in hisown 
words, he could not only sin with delight and ease, but 
also took pleasure in the vileness of his companions, the 
morals of the camp must have been congenial to his tastes. 
Soon after leaving the army, and probably before he was 
twenty years of age, by the advice of some of the few 
friends who took an interest in his welfare, he was mar- 
ried, though in a state of poverty so abject, that besides 
the simple tools of his craft, he had nothing, not even a 
dish or a spoon. He found himself constrained to marry 
one without any fortune but two or three books, left her 
by a pious parent. Here we reach the period, and the 
instrument by which the first favorable impression seems 
to have been made upon his mind. Bunyan himself 
says, ‘‘My mercy was to light upon a wife whose father 
was counted godly. She would be often telling me what 
a godly man her father was, and how he would correct 
and reprove vice, both in his house and among his neigh- 
bors; and what a strict and holy life he lived in his days, 
both in words and deeds.” | 
She went the right way to work, in trying to reform 
her husband, evincing that kind of tact for which the 
wisest arid best of her sex are so renowned. She fre- 
quently enticed and persuaded him, as his earliest biog- 
rapher says, to read the books left her by her father, and 
to apply them to himself. 'These books, with what she 
related concerning her father’s holy life, though they did 
not reach his heart to awaken it to a full sense of his 
sinfulness, yet served to beget within him some desire to 
reform his vicious life, and to fall in very eagerly with the 
religion of the times. ‘T'o her, therefore, may be traced, 
under God, his first steps in the path of duty. Hearken- 
ing to her voice, he recovered the ability to read, which, 
by neglect, he had almost utterly lost. From this time, 
he was a formal and self-righteous attendant on the 
preaching of the established church. One day, the min- 
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ister preached against Sabbath-breaking, and as this was 
one of his sins, he thought and believed the sermon had 
been made on purpose to show him his evil doing. It 
made him feel, what he had never felt before,—gwilty 
before God. We insert Southey’s description of what 
followed. ‘‘ Home he went with a great burden upon his 
spirit; but dinner removed that burden ; his animal spirits 
recovered from their depression, he shook the sermon out 
of his mind, and away he went, with great delight, to his 
old sports. Dinner had for a time prevailed over the 
morning’s sermon; but it was only for a time; the din- 
ner sat easy upon him, the sermon did not; and in the 
midst of a game of cat, as he was about to strike the cat 
from the hole, it seemed to him as if a voice from heaven 
suddenly darted into his soul and said, Wilt thou leave 
thy sins and go to heaven ?—or have thy sins and go to 
hell? ‘ At this,’ he continued, ‘I was put to an exceeding 
maze; wherefore leaving my cat on the ground, I looked 
up to heaven, and was as if I had, with the eyes of my un- 
derstanding, seen the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, 
as being very hotly displeased with me, and as if he did 
threaten me with some grievous punishment for these and 
other ungodly practices.’”? Despair, under the vivid 
impression that it was now too late for him to turn from 
his sins, seems almost immediately to have taken posses- 
sion of his mind, and he hardened himself to go on and 
take his fill of sin. ‘This state lasted him little more than 
a month ; it then happened, that as he stood at a neigh- 
bor’s shop window, cursing and swearing, and playing 
the madman after his usual manner, the woman of the 
house heard him, and ‘“‘ though she was (he says) a very 
loose and ungodly wretch, she told him that he made her 
tremble to hear him, that he was the ungodliest fellow for 
swearing that ever she heard in her whole life, and that, 
by thus doing, he was able to spoil all the youth in the 
whole town if they but came in bis company.” The 
reproof came with more effect than if it had come from a 
better person: it silenced him, and put him to secret 
shame, and that too, as he thought, ‘‘ before the God of 
heaven ;”’ wherefore he says, ‘“‘ while I stood there, and 
hanging down my head, I wished with all my heart that 
I might be a little child again, that my father might learn 
me to speak without this wicked way of swearing: for, 
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thought I, [am so accustomed to it, that it is vain for 
me to think of a reformation.” From that hour, how- 
ever, the reformation of this sin to which he was addicted, 
began. Even to his own wonder, it took place, and he, 
who, till then; had not known how to speak, ‘ unless he 
put an oath before and another behind, to make his words 
have authority,” discovered that he could speak better and 
more pleasantly without such expletives, than he had ever 
done before. 

Soon afterward he fell in company with a poor man, 
who talked to him concerning religion and the Scriptures, 
in a manner which took his attention and sent him to his 
Bible. He began to take great pleasure in reading it, 
especially the historical parts; ‘‘ the Kpistles,’’ he says, 
“he could not away with, being as yet ignorant both of 
the corruption of our nature and of the want and worth 
of Christ to save us.”” And this produced such a change 
in his whole deportment, that his neighbors took him to 
be a new man, and were “ amazed at his conversion from 
prodigious profaneness”’ to a moral and religious life. 
“They began to speak well of him, both to his face and 
behind his back,” and he was well pleased at having 
obtained, and, as he thought, deserved, their good opinion. 
And yet he says, ‘‘I was nothing but a poor painted 
hypocrite,—I did all I did either to be seen of, or to be 
well spoken of, by men,—I knew not Christ, nor grace, 
nor faith, nor hope; and, as I have well seen since, had I 
then died, my state had been most fearful.” 

_ But one day, when he was tinkering in the streets of 

Bedford, he overheard three or four poor women, who, as 
they sat at the door in the sunshine, were conversing 
about their own spiritual state. He was himself ‘a brisk 
talker in matters of religion,’ but these persons were, in 
their discourse, ‘‘ far above his reach.” ‘ Their talk was 
about a new birth,—how they were convinced of their 
miserable state by nature,—how God had visited their 
souls with his love in the Lord Jesus,—with what words 
and promises they had been refreshed and supported 
against the temptations of the devil,’”—how they had 
been afflicted under the assaults of the enemy, and how 
they had been borne up; and of their own wretchedness 
of heart, and of their unbelief, and the insufficiency of 
their own righteousness. ‘‘ Methought,” says Bunyan, 
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“ they spake asif joy did make them speak. 'They spake 
such pleasantness of scripture language, and with such 
appearance of grace in all they said, that they were to 
me, as if they had found a new world, and asif they were 
people that dwelt alone and were not to be reckoned 
among their neighbors.”” He felt his own heart shake as 
he heard them; and when he turned away, and went 
about his own employment again, their talk went with 
him ; for he had heard enough to convince him that he 
‘‘ wanted the true tokens of a truly godly man,” and to 
convince him, also, of the blessed condition of him that 
was one indeed. He made it his business, therefore, 
frequently to seek the conversation of these women. 
They were members of a small Baptist congregation, 
which a Kentish man, John Gifford by name, had formed 
at Bedford. By these pious, humble disciples, he was 
led to an acquaintance with their pastor. By his frequent 
intercouse and conversation with them he presently found 
two things within him, at which he marvelled. 'To use 
his own words, ‘‘the one was a very great softness and 
tenderness of heart, which caused me to fall under the 
conviction of what, by Scripture, they asserted; and the 
other was a great bending in my mind to a continual 
meditating on it, and on all other good things, which at 
any time I heard or read of.” : 

‘‘ By these things, my mind was now so turned, that 
it lay like a horse-leech at the vein; still crying out, 
‘Give, Give ,’ and was so fixed on eternity and on the 
things of the kingdom of heaven (that is, so far as I knew, 
though as yet I knew God but little), that neither pleas-- 
ures, nor profits, nor persuasions, nor threats, could loose 
it, or make it let go its hold. And though I speak it 

_with shame, yet it is in very deed a certain truth, that it 
would have been as difficult for me to have taken my 
mind from heaven to earth, as I have found it often since, 
to get it again from earth to heaven.” 

This may be regarded as the opening dawn of his 
regenerate life, and though he had conflicts and trials 
afterward,—some of them very peculiar and distressing,— 
yet from this period he gave decided indications of being 
led by the Spirit of God. 

Who can review the steps of this process, without 
adoring gratitude and praise for that grace which plucked 
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him as a brand from the burning, and made him a trophy 
of its riches and power ? 

What encouragement is here given to earnest, affection- 
ate, discreet solicitude on the part of companions and 
friends, even to those who seem far from righteousness! 
How must Mrs. Bunyan have felt, as she saw this wild 
and raving man sitting at Jesus’ feet, and at her side, too, 
clothed with humility and holy love! 

The example of the poor women of the Bedford church, 
who spoke of their religious enjoyments in the hearing of 
this profane scoffer, with such salutary effect, throws a 
flood of light upon that emphatic testimony of our Lord, 
addressed to his disciples, Ye are the salt of the earth! 
How loudly it says to all who love the Saviour, ‘“‘Go and 
do likewise !” 

If any poor sinner, ready to despair, hears from heaven, 
or from any other quarter, the startling inquiry, ‘‘ Wilt 
thou leave thy sins and go to heaven, or have thy sins 
and go to hell?’—let him not wickedly reply, It is too 
late; but while he remembers the- divine grace which 
welcomed Bunyan, steeped as he was in sin, let him come 
unto him who will in no wise cast out, and be saved with 
his everlasting salvation. 


BuNYAN’S ENTERING THE MINISTRY. 


We now come to regard Bunyan as a preacher of the 
gospel. ‘There are several instructive lessons, we think, 
growing out of the elevation of such a man to the official 


_ dignity of a minister of Christ. In the first place, it 


shows the advantage of our free, and social, and equal 
system of church order. Bunyan’s connection with the 
Baptists, as Mr. Southey remarks, ‘‘ was eventually most 
beneficial to him; had it not been for the encouragement 
which he received from them, he might have lived and 
died a tinker; for even when he cast off, like a slough, 
the coarse habits of his early life, his latent powers could 
never, without some such encouragement and impulse, 
have broken through the thick ignorance with which they 
were incrusted.”’ 

Bunyan explains the manner in which he was intro- 
duced to his earliest exercises in public speaking. 
“Some,” he says, ‘of the most able among the saints 
with us,—I say, the most able for judgment and holiness 
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of life,—as they conceived, did perceive that God had 
counted me worthy to understand something of his will 
in his holy and blessed word; and had given me utter- 
ance, in some measure to express what I saw to others for 
edification. ‘Therefore, they desired me, and that with 
much earnestness, that I would be willing at some times, 
to take in hand in one of the meetings, to speak a word 
of exhortation unto them. The which, though, at the 
first, it did much dash and abash my spirit, yet being 
still by them desired and entreated, I consented to their 
request; and did twice, at two several assemblies (but in 
private), though with much weakness and infirmity, 
discover my gift amongst:them; at which, they not only 
seemed to be, but did solemnly protest, as in the sight of 
the great God, they were both affected and comforted, 
and gave thanks to the Father of mercies for the grace 
bestowed on me.” 

The distinguished success, even of his early attempts, 
especially in drawing a multitude,—almost all the town 
coming to hear,—and the humility and self-distrust which 
he evinced, are particularly worthy of notice. Exercising 
himself there, as occasion offered, he was encouraged by 
the approbation with which others heard him; and in 
no long time, ‘‘ after some solemn prayer, with fasting, he 
was more particularly called forth, and appointed to a 
more ordinary and public preaching, not only.to and 
amongst them that believed, but also to offer the gospel 
to those who had not yet received the faith thereof.”’ 

The Bedford meeting had at this time its regular minis- 
ter, whose name was John Burton, so that what Bunyan 
received was a commission as an evangelist to itinerate 
in the villages round about; and in this he was so much 
employed, that when, in the ensuing year, he was nom- 
inated for a deacon of the congregation, they declined 
electing him to that office, on the ground that he was too 
much engaged to attend to it. Having, in previous train- 
ing, overcome his first diffidence, he now “felt in his 
mind a secret pricking forward” to this ministry; not 
‘‘ for desire of vain glory,” for he was even at that time 
‘sorely afflicted” concerning his own eternal state, but 
because the Scriptures encouraged him, by texts which 
ran continually in his mind, whereby, ‘‘I was made,” he 
says, ‘‘to see, that the Holy Ghost never intended that 
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men who have gifts and abilities should bury them in the 
earth, but rather did command and stir up such to the 
exercise of their gifts, and also did command those that 
were apt and ready so to do.” 

When he first began to preach, Bunyan endeavored to 
work upon his hearers by alarming them; he dealt 
chiefly in comminations, and dwelt upon the doctrine that 
the curse of God “lays hold on all men as they come into 
the world because of sin.” ‘This part of my work,” 
says he, ‘I fulfilled with great sense: for the terrors of 
the law, and guilt for my transgressions, lay heavy upon 
my conscience. I preached what I felt,—what I smart- 
ingly did feel,—even that under which my poor soul did 
groan and tremble to astonishment. Indeed, I have been 
as one sent to them from the dead. I went myself in 
chains, to preach to them in chains; and carried that fire 
in my own conscience that I persuaded them to beware 
of.”” Subsequently, and when he was in a happier state 
of mind, he took a different course, ‘ still preaching what 
he saw and felt;’’ he then labored ‘to hold forth our 
Lord and Saviour, in all his offices, relations and benefits, 
unto the world; and to remove those false supports and 
props on which the world doth lean, and by them fall and 
perish.” Preaching, however, was not his only employ- 
ment, and though still working at his business for a 
maintenance, he found time to compose a treatise against 
the heresies which some of the first Quakers advanced in 
their overflowing enthusiasm. It seems that they came 


into some of the meetings which Bunyan attended, to bear 


testimony against the doctrines which were taught there; 
and this induced him to write his first work, entitled, 
‘¢ Some Gospel ‘Truths opened according to the Scriptures: 
or the Divine and Human Nature in Christ Jesus; His 
coming into the world; His Righteousness, Death, Resur- 
rection, Ascension, Intercession, and Second Coming to 
Judgment plainly demonstrated and proved.’ Burton 
prefixed to this treatise a commendatory epistle, bidding 
the reader not to be offended because the treasure of the 
gospel was held forth to him in a poor earthen vessel, 
by one who had neither the greatness nor the wisdom of 
this world to commend him. ‘Having had _ experi- 
ence,” he says, ‘‘ with many other saints, of this man’s 
soundness in the faith, of his godly conversation, and his 
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ability to preach the gospel, not by the human art, but by 
the Spirit of Christ, and that with much success in the 
conversion of sinners,—I say, having had experience of 
this, and judging this book may be profitable to many 
others, as well as to myself, I thought it my duty, upon 
this account, to bear witness with my brother to the plain 
and simple, and yet glorious truths of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

It was not until a considerably later period that he 
became the pastor of the church in Bedford. Indeed, it 
was, as Mr. Ivimey justly remarks, a great privilege to 
him that from the first he belonged to a church where the 
day of small things was not despised, but encouraged ; 
and where his character was duly appreciated in distinc- 
tion from his circumstances. No sooner were they satis- 
fied that he was apt to teach, than they called him to the 
work of the Lord, with due solemnity, by fasting and 
prayer, and sent him forth to preach wherever the prov- 
idence of God should open the way for his labors. Mr. 
Philip remarks, ‘“ that such churches did not admit preach- 
ers indiscriminately, although they often called forth 
uneducated men, of whose talents and piety they had 
‘good experience.’ So far were they from countenanc- 
ing ignorant men, that they subjected their candidates to 
an ordeal of preaching or expounding before the church, 
to which the theological examinations of a bishop’s 
chaplain, apart from the Greek and Hebrew of it, is a 
gentle probation. I do not mean, of course, that they 
were questioned or tested by the formula; but that they 
had to approve themselves sound in the faith and mighty 
in the Scriptures, to a prayerful and thoughtful assembly 
of men and women, who made the Bible all in all in 
religion. Agsent toa creed did not satisfy these churches. 
They judged candidates for the ministry by their gift in 
prayer, and their power in preaching.” 

The next interesting view which his case presents was, 
his assiduous endeavor to cultivate the gifts which God 
had bestowed upon him. Though he was eminently 
taught of the Spirit of the Lord, he never seems to have 
given way to that perversion which indolence, pride and 
presumption are always ready to foster,—that reading 
and study are needless. He had indeed but narrow priv- 
ileges, but he made the most of them. [ew books, beside 
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the Bible, were within his reach; but he was led to study 
that Book of books with a zeal and carefulness, and even 
intensity of desire to know its blessed contents, which 
gave him that admirable facility in its use and application 
that so strikingly characterizes his writings. Doubtless, 
if he had lived in our day, he would have laid aside his 
tools, and gladly availed himself of the advantages of 
theological instruction, which education societies and 
individual munificence have so much facilitated. But, 
in the absence of all these, what a rebuke does his exam- 
ple administer to those who affect to be teachers, though 
they are unwilling to learn! A quickening impulse, a 
cheering ray of encouragement, may be derived from 
the example of Bunyan, by every young brother who, in 
poverty and depressing ignorance, is panting for the priv- 
ilege of preaching Christ to the perishing. ‘Think of him, 
surrounded with a family dependent on his daily toil, so 
illiterate when first awakened, as to read with great diffi- 
culty, and finding no generous patrons, no pecuniary aid 
from those around him, but left to grapple with all these 
difficulties single handed ; and then look at the result of 
his patient, persevering endeavors after a knowledge of 
the things of God. If this view does not constrain the 
timid and distrustful to cast their fears to the winds, and, 
with courage, pursue their path, it shows they have a 
degree of mental imbecility, unworthy of alliance with the 
ministry of the gospel. We by no means suppose that 
every ignorant man, who loves Christ and desires to serve 
his cause effectually, should attempt to preach. Nor do 
we think that every young preacher, whether rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, may reasonably hope to equal 
the pastor of Bedford. Genius like his is by no means 
an ordinary endowment. But we have no doubt that 
hundreds might approximate, very much nearer than 
they do, to his ministerial excellence, if they would, as 
faithfully as he did,employ the mind which God has 
given them, in the persevering and vigorous study of his 
holy word. . 

The case of Bunyan, though very strikingly illustrative 
of the point here insisted on, is by no means singular. The 
history of our denomination, in this, as well as in the 
parent country, abounds with shining examples of what 
men may become by self-culture. The, mischief has 
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often, in such cases, been, that these examples have been 
wrongfully construed into an argument against learning, 
instead of impelling those who should profit by them to 
imitate these successful, though unaided, efforts, to secure 
knowledge. 'This topic demands an ampler consideration 
than can here be given to it. 


THE PERSECUTIONS OF BUNYAN. 


Bunyan next claims our notice as the subject of perse- 
cution. ‘The times when he began to preach, were 
unsettled; and, during the latter years of the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, though direct interference with the rights of 
conscience was not allowed by the head of the govern- 
ment, yet some of its subordinate instruments found 
means to vex, and threaten, and intimidate. The 
Baptists came in for a very large share of their opposition. 
As they had stood aloof,—so may they ever stand !— 
from religious combinations for secular purposes, it was 
their hard fortune to be oppressed by each of those parties 
successively which temporarily gained the ascendency. 
They had been persecuted by the established church,— 
persecuted by the Independents,—and they now were suf- 
fering from the Presbyterians. In this, Bunyan was likely 
to have his full share: and it accordingly appears, that as 
early as 1657, an indictment was preferred against him, 
and the church, at their last monthly meeting in that year, 
resolved to set apart a day for seeking counsel of God 
what they should do in the matter. His indictment was 
for preaching at Eaton. The action against him seems 
for some reason to have been abandoned. 

But soon after the restoration of Charles II, namely, 
in Nov., 1660, as he was about to preach in a small 
hamlet called Samsell, in Bedfordshire, when he was 
actually engaged in prayer, before the intended sermon, 
he was arrested and carried before a magistrate. His 
examination on this occasion, which has been preserved, 
shows the perfect blamelessness of his life, and that his 
adversaries had no evil thing to say of him. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in committing him to prison, because he 
would not consent to desist from “instructing the people, 
counselling them to forsake their sins, and close in with 
Christ, lest they miserably perish.” His imprisonment 
in Bedford jail lasted more than twelve years; though 
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for a part of this time, by the favor which the Lord gave 
him in the eyes of his keeper, he was shown great indul- 
gence, being permitted to visit the meetings of the church, 
and sometimes even to goto London. His various exam- 
inations, and ¢rials,—if such a miserable farce as was then 
enacted by little and bigoted magistrates and judges can 
be called trials,—would fill more pages than can be al- 
lowed to our whole article; and yet they are very 
instructive, throwing not a little light upon the spirit of 
those times, and the degraded and corrupt character of 
those who professed themselves the king’s ministers of 
justice. They were fit instruments for such a monarch. 
One delightful exception to this censure is seen in the 
person of Sir Matthew Hale, whose kindness to Bunyan’s 
wife, when her husband was in prison, and she was seek- 
ing redress for the wrongs heaped on him under the guise 
of law, is as commendable as it was rare. The noble- 
ness of her bearing and the pathos of her appeal, on this 
occasion, shows that she was no unworthy successor of 
Bunyan’s first wife, and that she had imbibed a large 
portion of his spirit. 

Bunyan was no stoic; and though he endured, with 
more than Roman firmness, the threats of banishment 
and hanging, which the minions of an execrable tyranny 
poured upon him so profusely, yet there were times 
when human nature quivered and yearned; when the 
whole soul of the sufferer seemed melted, and poured itself 
out, not only before God in prayer, but also, in the written 
record which he has left of those moments of anguish. 
Take these few lines as a specimen: 


“ But notwithstanding these helps, I found myself a man encom- 
passed with infirmities; the parting with my wife and poor chil- 
dren hath often been to me in this place, as the pulling the flesh 
from the bones, and that not only because I am somewhat too 
fond of these great mercies, but also, because I should have often 
brought to my mind the many hardships, miseries, and wants that 
my poor family was like to meet with, should I be taken from them, 
especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer my heart than all 
beside. O! the thoughts of the hardship I thought my poor blind 
one might go under, would break my heart to pieces. Poor child! 
thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion in this 
world? Thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, cold, 
nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though I cannot now endure 
the wind should blow upon thee. But yet recalling myself, thought 
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I, I must venture you all with God, though it goeth to the quick to 
leave you. O! I] saw in this condition I was as a man who was 
pulling down his house upon the head of his wife and children; 
yet, thought I, I must do it, I must do it; and now I thought on 
those two milch kine that were to carry the ark of God into another 
country, and to leave their calves behind them.” 


The man who suffered thus for the cause of truth and 
righteousness, deserves to be had in lasting remembrance: 
and it is some small consolation, to find here and there 
one of those allied to that once persecuting church, at 
whose hands Bunyan suffered so much injustice and foul 
oppression, who have now sensibility to feel, and justice 
to admit, and eloquence to describe, that wrong in its true 
= The following specimen will not be thought too 
ong: 


“Look into that damp and dreary cell, through the narrow chink 
which admits a few scanty rays of light, to render visible to the 
wretched his abode of wo. Behold, by the glimmering of that 
feeble lamp, a prisoner, pale and emaciated, seated on the humid 
earth, and pursuing his daily task, to earn the morsel which pro- 
longs his existence and confinement together. Near him, reclined 
in pensive sadness, lies a blind daughter, compelled to eat the bread 
of affliction from the hard earning of an imprisoned father! Pater- 
nal affection binds her to his heart, and filial gratitude has long 
made her the daily companion of his captivity. No other solace re- 
mains to him save the mournful one arising from the occasional visits 
of five other distressed children, and an affectionate wife, whom 

inching want and grief have worn down to the gate of death, 

lore than ten summers’ suns have rolled over the stone-roofed 
mansion of his misery, whose reviving rays have never once penetrat- 
ed his sad abode. ‘Seasons return,” but not to jim returns the 
cheering light of day, the smiling bloom of spring, or sound of 
human joy! Unfortunate captive! What is his guilt, what his 
crimes? Is hea traitor or a parricide? A lewd adulterer or a vile 
incendiary? No, he is a Christian sufferer! Under all his calami- 
ties peace reigns in his breast, heavenly hope glistens in his eyes, 
and patience sits throned on his pallid cheek. He is none other 
than honest John Bunyan, languishing through the twelfth year of 
his imprisonment in Bedford jail, for teaching plain country people 
the knowledge of the Scripturesand the practice of virtue! It requires 
the energy of Fox, the eloquence of Burke, and the pathos of Sheri- 
dan, to paint the effect of such a scene on the feelings of humanity. 
My feeble pen drops from the task, and leaves sensibility to endure 
those sensations of compassion and sorrow, which it fails to 
describe.”—Parry’s Pamphlets on Tests. 


How unlike is this to the flimsy and uncandid attempts 
of Southey and others to palliate, and almost justify, the 
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despotic deeds of that persecuting church, whose union 
with the state has so often proved the bane, the curse of 
both! Will not every true friend of civil and religious 
liberty rejoice in those movements of the present day, 
which foretoken the speedy dissolution of that unhallowed 
union ? 

If it be asked, why did Bunyan adhere so tenaciously 
to those abstract rights which his enemies had the power 
of preventing him from exercising; and, why it would 
not have been wiser and more prudent to yield to power 
when he was contending for right; rather than, by 
adherence to the latter, to incur the smarting inflictions 
of the former, the answer, which he himself gave, is 
most conclusive and satisfactory. In one of his examin- 
ations, he quotes this weighty saying from Wickliffe, that 
dawning light of the reformation: ‘‘He which leaveth 
off preaching and hearing of the word of God, for fear 
of excommunication of men, he is already excommuni- 
cated of God, and shall in the day of judgment be counted 
a traitor to Christ.’”’ Besides this, he felt the dignity and 
sacredness of his position, as one of the first subjects of 
persecution in that period of fiery trials; and he was 
anxious that his example should be adapted to the exigen- 
cy. His own reflection at the very time of his first arrest, 
when some of the timid friends were half inclined to urge 
him to escape, will best explain his motives : 


“T had shewed myself hearty and courageous in my preaching, 
and had, blessed be grace, made it my business to encourage 

others; therefore, thought I, if I should now run and make an 
escape, it will be of a very ill savor in the country. For what will 
my weak and newly converted brethren think of it, but that I 
was not so strong in deed as 1 was in word? Also, I feared that if 
I should run now there was a warrant out for me, 1 might, by so 
doing, make them afraid to stand, when great words only should be 
spoken to them. Besides, I thought, that seeing God, of his mercy 
should choose me to go upon the forlorn hope in this country; 
that is, to be the first that should be opposed, for the gospel ; if I 
should fly, it might be a discouragement to the whole body that 
might follow after. And further I thought, the world thereby would - 
take occasion at my cowardliness to have blasphemed the gospel, 
and to have had some ground to suspect worse of me and my 
profession than I deserved.” 


Indeed, no Bible Christians can wonder,—though many 
follow his steps but poorly,—that one so familiar as he 
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was with the example and spirit of the early Christians, 
into whose very nature seemed to be inwrought the noble 
determination of Peter and his associates, to obey God 
rather than man at any hazard; and of Paul, who was 
ready, not only to be bound, but, also, to die for the name 
of the Lord Jesus,—that such an one should nobly choose 
to be a suffering witness for the truth, rather than 
compromise its dignity or evade its claims. 

The effect of these persecutions upon Bunyan was 
eminently salutary; and besides the incidental benefit of 
this discipline upon his own spirit, the insight which he 
gained of human nature, in all its varying manifestations, 
admirably qualified him to develop it, as he has done, in 
his incomparable allegories. His Pilgrim’s Progress was 
composed, as well as conceived, in Bedford jail; and it 
has been no less truly than quaintly said, that the devil 
made a great mistake for the interests of his kingdom, 
when he contrived to shut up the pilgrim in a den, and 
thus gave him ample opportunity to write hisdreams. He 
cut him off from the opportunity of visiting a few poor 
villages and preaching in some retired corners of the 
land; and thus, indirectly made him the favorite and 
useful instructer of millions of his fellow-men in every 
language in which Christ is named. 

Thus illustriously did God make the wrath of man to 
praise him, showing how easy it is for him, whose king- 
dom is over all, to derive tribute from his enemies. 

Bunyan was finally released from prison in 1672 or ’73, 
but mot, we are constrained to believe, by any friendly 
interposition of Bishop Barlow in his behalf, as has gen- 
erally been supposed. We think Mr. Ivimey conclusively 
settles this question against the claims of any episcopal 
leniency. 


Bunyan’s WRITINGS. 


The memorials which remain to us of Bunyan’s talents, 
both as a preacher and an author, are sufficiently exten- 
sive, to enable us to form a correct judgment of his talents 
and acquisitions. No one has ever claimed for him the 
honor of having become a learned man: but that distinc- 
tion which is not less enviable is surely his,—the un- 
doubted power over minds of all orders and of every age. 
Mr. Philip, in the last chapter of his book, has gathered 
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up from every quarter specimens of the superabundant 
praises which have been lavished on the ‘“‘ genius of Bun- 
yan.” If he has not been equally successful in his 
attempt to analyze his mind and his writings, the failure 
should not be attributed to the want of an earnest effort, 
but, in part, to the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, and 
perhaps, equally, to the ill-adaptedness of his own powers 
to the successful accomplishment of such a purpose. He 
thus warmly but not extravagantly testifies : 


“The world and the church have done justice, long ago, to the 
genius of Bunyan. He has obtained already, all the heart-homage 
which can be paid to an author, and stands in no need either of a 
vindicator or an eulogist. The monument of his fame has not 
been built with hands; but, like the typic stone of Daniel, ‘it has 
become a great mountain,’ by natural and unaided growth. For, 
with the exception of Cowper, no one has formally aided the triumph 
of Bunyan. He has had commentators, indeed; so have the Car- 
toons of Raphael ; but both had gained the applause of the world be-. 
fore their beauties were pointed out by acritical wand :—like the sun, 
they revealed themselves by their own light, and reached their 
meridian tabernacle by ‘horses’ of their own ‘ fire’—It would be 
worse than foolish to say, that critics do not think Bunyan worth 
analyzing: perhaps they do not; but the world think him worth 
reading and quoting; and he has gained, without assistance, both 
the kind and the degree of homage, which it is the object of criti- 
cism to exact for the poets. If it be ‘true fame to find his work in 
every cottage window,’ Bunyan has it:—his Pilgrim’s Progress is 
an heir-loom in every family who read any thing. 

“The grand, distinguishing characteristic between Bunyan and 
every other writer is, that almost all his admirers were made so 
whilst but children,—no other genius, as yet, has had this fascination, 
—no other work beside the Pilgrim this fame. The works which 
have immortalized others are, without exception, such as childhood 
can neither relish nor comprehend. Their chief merit is, that they 
amply gratify the maturity of intellect required to grasp them ; that 
they come up to, and exceed, the expectations of cultivated and 
expanded minds; that they fill the arms of ambition to the utmost. 
But, whilst ‘they have depths for the elephant to swim in, they have 
‘mo shallows in which the lamb can se ; whereas, the Pilgrim is 
so constructed as not only to interest minds of every age and order, 
but the very things, which are ‘milk for babes, are actually ‘strong 
meat,’ to the same persons when they become men. What is ad- 
mired as history in childhood, is admired as a mystery in youth ; what 
is admired as ingenuity in manhood, is loved as experience in old 
age. The successive phases of our minds are to the materials of 
the Pilgrim what the reflectors of the kaleidoscope are to the motley 
cabinet of atoms,—every revolution varies the figure, but none ex- 
hausts our curiosity; the Jast view is as fascinating as the first. 
The eye of childhood, and of old age, is equally dazzled and de- 
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lighted by the same objects. The annals of literature furnish no 
parallel to this fact.—The books which please us in childhood are 
in general ‘childish things, which we ‘put away’ when we become 
men ; or, if we ever recur to them in after life, it is to wonder at the 
trifles which interested us in early life. Even Watts’s Divine Songs, 
although they do not sink in our estimation as we advance in years, 
do not rise in it, upon our own account. In regard to our own im- 
provement, they are thrown aside, in common with real trifles, 
or brought into notice only for the sake of children. We expect to 
Jearn nothing from them by continued study. How different from 
all this is the growing interest we feel in Bunyan’s Pilgrim! In 
childhood, we sit, as it were on Christian’s knee, listening to the 
tale of his 
* Hair-breadth escapes 
By flood and field.’ 


In youth we join him upon his perilous journey, to obtain direc- 
tions for our own intended pilgrimage in the narrow way. Before 
manhood is matured, we know experimentally that the Slough of 
Despond and Doubting Castle are no fictions. And, even in old 
age, Christians are more than ever convinced of the heights, and 
depths, and breadths, and lengths of Bunyan’s spiritual wisdom. The 
faltering tongue of decrepitude utters, as sage maxims, the very 
things it had lisped as amusing narrative; and we gravely utter, as 
counsel to the young, what we prattled, as curious, to our parents.” 


A characteristic anecdote has been preserved of Dr. 
Johnson, who appears to have been an ardent and discrim- 
inating admirer of Bunyan’s writings. He called Bishop 
Percy’s little daughter to him one day, and taking her 
upon his knee, asked her how she liked the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. She said she had not read it. ‘‘ No!”’ said the 
Doctor, “then I would not give one farthing for you.” 
He set her down and took no further notice of her. This 
may, indeed, have been most unjust toward the little pet, 
whose misfortune of being cradled in a Bishop’s palace 
fully accounts for her never ‘having heard of the perse- 
cuted tinker or his book; but it is not unjust toward the 
claims of that volume which philosophers and children 
unite in eulogizing. 

Some of the enduring elements of excellence which 
Bunyan’s writings evince, seem to us the following: their 
harmony with divine truth, not as exhibited in naked, 
abstract dogmatism, but in fresh and breathing imperson- 
ation; their uncommon combination of the power of 


generalization and of individuality, embracing, of course, 


some of the most perfect exercises of the imagination; and 
the uncommon excellence of their pure Saxon vocabulary. 
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Had he been less strictly conformed to evangelical senti- 
ments, and the full scope of the doctrines of grace, he 
would have lacked the first of these elements; had his 
opportunity and ability to study men been less, he would 
have lacked the second; had he enjoyed early access to 
the ample stores of the learned languages, he would almost 
of necessity have been without so large a degree of the 
last. Besides all these, his soul was on fire with love to 
the Saviour and compassion for souls, and he kept the 
torch burning brilliantly, by a sufficiently rapid motion. 
Such impassioned eloquence as he often pours forth would 
never come froma mere closet writer. As with Baxter and 
Payson, his words were the kindlings of emotion actually 
begotten by the sight of congregations pressing upon him 
to hear the word, and listening with almost breathless 
interest and awe to the warnings and promises, the terror 
and the love which he was commissioned to proclaim to 
them. Many of his best and most useful writings, aside 
from his allegories, consist of the substance of sermons 
which he had preached, written out by him after they 
had been delivered. Let this be borne in mind, and then 
the description here given of his exercises in preaching 
will greatly assist us in reaching the true sources of his 
success in writing: 


“ When I have been preaching, I thank God, my heart hath often 
all the time of this and the other exercise, with great earnestness, 
cried to God that he would make the word effectual to the salvation 
of the soul; still being grieved lest the enemy should take the word 
away from the conscience, and so it should become unfruitful: 
Wherefore I did labor to speak the word, as that thereby, if it were 
possible, the sin and person guilty might be particularized by it. 

“ And when I have done the exercise, it hath gone to my heart to 
think the word should now fall as rain on stony places; still wish- 
ing from my heart, O! that they who have heard me speak this 
day, did but see, as I do, what sin, death, hell, and the curse of God 
is; and, also, what the grace, and love, and mercy of God is through 
Christ to men, in such a case as they are, who are yet estranged 
from him. And, indeed, I did often say in my heart before the 
Lord, ‘ That if to be hanged up presently before their eyes would be 
a means to awaken them, and confirm them in the truth, I gladly 
should be contented,’ 

“ For I have been in my preaching, especially when I have been 
engaged in the doctrine of life by Christ without works, as if an 
angel of God had stood at my back to encourage me; O! it hath been 
with such power and heavenly evidence upon my own soul, while 
I have been laboring to unfold it, to demonstrate it, and to fasten it 
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upon the consciences of others; that I could not be contented 
with saying, ‘I believe, and am sure; methought I was more than 
sure (if it be lawful so toexpress myself), that those things which I 
then asserted were true. 

“It pleased me nothing to see people drink in opinions, if they 
seemed ignorant of Jesus Christ and the worth of their own salva- 
tion, sound conviction for sin, especially unbelief, and an heart set 
on fire to be saved by Christ, with strong breathings after a truly 
sanctified soul: that it was that delighted me: those were the souls 
I counted blessed.” 





We have adverted above to the correctness of his relig- 
ious views. ‘The doctrines which he taught have the 
direct tendency to humble the sinner, to exalt the Saviour, 
and to promote holiness. Mr. Ivimey justly remarks, 
his religious opinions were equally distant from Antino- 
mianism and Arminianism; the two thieves, as the late 
Mr. Booth used to say, between which the pure gospel 
was crucified. All his writings prove that he believed 
the absolute necessity of the omnipotent energies of the 
Holy Spirit, to renew the heart of every fallen son of 
Adam; yet, he says nothing that would lead a sinner to 
conclude that his depravity was not his crime but rather 
his misfortune, as some have seemed to intimate. He 
faithfully charges sinners with their guilt, and warns 
them of their danger: and persuades, entreats, and ex- 
horts them with much meekness, and great earnestness, 
to seek unto God for the pardon of all their sins, in the 
name of Jesus Christ; declaring, according to the promise, 
that all that seek shall find. He seems to have thought 
that the invitations of the gospel were indefinite and gen- 
eral; and that the promises were definite and particular; 
that the former were addressed to all sinners, without dis- 
tinction ; and that the latter related only to believers. In 
these views, his Baptist brethren will very generally 
coincide. 

The church of which he was first admitted a member, 
and to which he subsequently ministered, was founded by 
good Mr. Gifford, toward whom he had so many reasons 
for feeling profound veneration and love; and the princi- 
ple on which it was constituted will seem to many of 
our readers a strange departure from gospel order. ‘The 
fundamental agreement in that church was, that a pro- 
fession of faith and holy life, were the only conditions of 
membership. ‘The ordinance of baptism was, therefore, 
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virtually set aside. It might be practised, or not, in in- 
fancy or adult years, in one way or any other, just as 
suited the views of each individual, and the church, by 
its fundamental principle, could not take any notice of it. 
This seems to have been a favorite scheme of Gifford; 
and he renewed his entreaty to the church in his dying val- 
edictory, that they would steadfastly adhere to it. It will 
not seem strange, under these circumstances, that Bun- 


-yan, though a decided Baptist in his own practice, should 


have been led to regard with favor, and even to defend, 
in some of his treatises, this constitution of his own church. 
His peculiar situation, the fact, that almost all the world 
were opposing and persecuting him, would naturally in- 
cline him to favor the peculiarities of that church where 
he found a peaceful home,—where a shelter from the 
pitiless storm was always ready to welcome him. In 
this respect, only, does his practice or his faith seem to 
differ from the great body of Baptists in this country. 
Still, Bunyan was not a sectarian. He loved all good 
men: he lived not for his own denomination alone, but 
for the cause of God’s truth in that darkened generation. 
And he wrote for the generations to come, of every name, 
and class, and age. ‘The good providence, which raised 
him up and qualified him for this great work, looked 
with an eye too widely opened, and a heart too generously 
enlarged, upon THE WoRLD, to magnify unduly any narrow 
section of it. 

He preached frequently in London, where a single 
day’s notice would give him thousands of eager hearers. 
When King Charles Il upbraided Dr. Owen for going to 
hear ‘an illiterate tinker prate,’”’ his noble answer was, 
‘‘ Please your Majesty, could I possess that tinker’s abil- 
ities for preaching, I would most gladly relinquish all my 
learning.” His writings were, also, published in London, 
and extend to no less than sixty books,* which was just 





* We insert here a catalogue of Bunyan’s books and their succession in publishing, 
according to his own reckoning, because the American and most of the English edi- 
tions, dignified with the title of ‘* The Works of Bunyan,” are so very far from being 
complete. 1. Gospel Truths Opened, 1656,—2, A Vindication of that, 1657.—3. Sights 
from Hell—4. The Two Covenants, Law and Grace.—5. [ will pray with the Spirit, 
1663.—6. A Map of Salvation, etc.—7. The Four Last Things.—8. Mount Ebel and 
Gerizim.—9. Prison Meditations.—10, The Holy City, etc., 1665.—11. The Resurrec- 
tion, etc., 1665.—12. Grace abounding, etc.—13. Justification by Jesus Christ, 1671. 
14. Confession of Faith, etc., 1672.—15. Difference in Judgment, etc., 1673.—16. Peace- 
able Principles, etc., 1674.—17. Election and Reprobation, etc.—18. Light for them 
in Darkness.—19. Christian Behaviour.—20. Instructions for the Ignorant, 1675.—21. 
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the number of the years of his life. They form two large 
folio volumes. ‘The first edition of Pilgrim’s Progress was 
probably issued in 1677, but not a single copy is now 
known to be extant in England. Mr. Philip suggests 
that if any are in existence, they will most likely be found 
in America, brought hither by some of the pious 
emigrants in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
We hope such may be the fact, and that some curious 
specimen of this kind may yet be discovered among us. 
The earliest American edition we have seen, was the 
sixteenth, and is now nearly a century old. It was 
“printed by Joun Draper for Cuartes Harrison over 
against the Brazen Head in Cornhil Boston N. E. 
M,DCCXLIV.” It is adorned with wood cuts, which, 
though rude, are expressive. 

Bunyan died as he had lived, a martyr to the cause of 
benevolence, for his last act was a labor of love and char- 
ity. ‘A young gentleman, a neighbor of his, falling under 
his father’s displeasure, and being much troubled in mind 
on that account, and, also, from hearing it was his father’s 
design to disinherit him, or otherwise deprive him of what 
he had to leave, he pitched upon Bunyan as a fit man to 
make way for his submission, and prepare his mind to 
receive him; which he, being willing to undertake any 
good office, readily engaged in, and went to Reading, in 
Bedfordshire, for that purpose. ‘here he so successfully 
accomplished his design, by using such pressing argu- 
ments and reasons against anger and passion, and, also, 
for love and reconciliation, that the father’s heart was 
softened, and his bowels yearned over his son. After Mr. 


Saved by Grace.—22. The Strait Gate, 1676.—23. The Pilgrim’s Pregress.—24. The 
Fear of God, 1679.—25. Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ.—26. The Holy War, 1682, 
27. The Barren Fig-Tree.—28. The Greatness of the Soul, etc.—29. A_Case of Con- 
science of Prayer.—30. Advice to Sufferers, 1684.—3l. The Second Part Pilgrim’s 
Progress.—32. Life and Death of Mr. Badman.—33. Holy Life, the Beauty of Christian- 
ity.—34. The Pharisee and Publican, 1685.—35. A Caution against Sin.—36. Medita- 
tion on seventy-four Things.—37. The First-day Sabbath, 1685.—38. The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved, 1688.—3Y9. Jesus Christ an Advocate, 1688.—40. The House of God, 
1688.—4l. The Water of Life, 1683.—42. Selomon’s Temple Spiritualized.—43. The 
Excellence of a Broken Heart.—44. His Last Sermon at London, 1688.—'T'welve Man- 
uscripts part of the First Folio.—45. Exposition on Ten first Chapters of Genesis.— 
46. Justification by imputed Righteousmess.—47. Paul’s Departure and Crown, 1692. 
—48. Of the Trinity and a Christian.—49. Of the Law anda Christian.—5). Israel’s 
Hope Encouraged.—5l. Desires of the Righteous Granted.—52, The Unsearchable 
Riches of Christ.—53. Christ a Compleat Saviour in’s Intercession.—54. Saint’s Knowl- 
edge of Christ’s Love.—55. House of the Forest of Lebanon.—56. A Description of 
Antichrist, 1692.—Four manuscripts yet unprinted.—57. A Christian Dialogue.— 


58. The Heavenly Footman.—59. A Pocket Concordance.—60, An Account of his 
imprisonment. 
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Bunyan had disposed every thing in the best manner to 
promote an accommodation, as he returned to London on 
horseback, he was overtaken with excessive rains; and 
coming to his lodgings extremely wet, he fell sick of a 
violent fever, which he bore with much constancy and 
patience; and expressed himself, as if he wished nothing 
more than to depart and to be with Christ, considering it 
as gain, and life only as a tedious delay of expected felic- 
ity.” After an illness of ten days, with unshaken confi- 
dence, he resigned his soul, on the 31st of August, 1688, 
being sixty years of age, into the hand of his most merci- 
ful Redeemer; following his Pilgrim from the City of 
Destruction to the New Jerusalem. 





ArtTIcLE V. 
GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, translated from the eleventh 
German edition. By 'T. J. Conant, Professor of He- 
brew in the Literary and Theological Institution at 
Hamilton, New York; with a course of Exercises in 
Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, pre- 
pared by the Translator. pp. 375. 8vo. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1839. 


In calling the attention of our readers to the work 
which Professor Conant has now presented to the theo- 
logical student, we are happy in feeling no necessity and 
no disposition to assail the reputation of any who have 
toiled in the field of Hebrew philology. By the general 
voice of the learned world, Gesenius is acknowledged to 
be the most skilful Hebraist of the age. ‘To say nothing 
of his other productions, his Hebrew and German Lexi- 
con, in two octavo volumes; his abridgrhent of this, trans- 
lated by Professor Gibbs; his Manual Hebrew Lexicon in 
Latin, translated by Professor Robinson; his ‘Treasury 
of the Hebrew Language, in Latin, to be published in a 
large quarto volume, several numbers of which have 
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already appeared; his History of the Hebrew Language 
and Writings; and his Lehrgebaude, or Grammatical and 
Critical System of the Hebrew Language, in a large octavo 
volume of nine hundred pages, all proclaim his eminent 
ability in this department of literature. He is distinguish- 
ed alike for his erudition and for the lucid and philosoph- 
ical arrangement of his materials. He has had the ex- 
perience of more than thirty years, occupied in teaching 
the language and in surveying it critically, with all the 
helps that genius and diligence can command at a German 
university. Competitors, too, and most able competitors 
he has had; and his works exhibit some of the important 
benefits which candor and wisdom can derive from a 
vigorous competition, and even from hostility itself. 
Amidst ‘the quarrels of authors,” and the bitter conten- 
tions of their respective partisans, it is gratifying to find 
any approximation towards an exemplifying of that 
noble sentiment which he has adopted, as a motto, from 
the philosophic emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: 
If any one can refute me and show me that Iam wrong, 
Iwill gladly change; for I seek the truth, by which no 
one was ever injured ; but he is injured who perseveres in 
his own error and ignorance.* 

Respecting the Grammar which now appears in Eng- 
lish, as well as respecting the author’s general ability in 
his chosen department of philology, it gives us pleasure 
to know that our views coincide with those of that em- 
inent individual to whom biblical literature in our coun- 
try owes more than to any other man. In an article in 
the Biblical Repository, for October, 1836, he says: 
‘With such efforts,—-such unremitted, unwearied, ener- 
getic efforts,—what are we to expect from such a man as 
Gesenius? Has he talent, judgment, tact, as a philologist ? 
Read his work on Isaiah; compare his Hebrew Grammar 
with the other grammars of the Hebrew which Germany 
has yet produced ; read and compare any twenty or even 
ten articles on any of the difficult and important words 
in the Hebrew, with the same in Buxtorff, Cocceius, 
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Stockins, Eichhorn’s Simonis, Winer even (Parkhurst I 
cannot once name him); and then say whether Gesenius, 
as a Hebrew philologer, has talent, tact, and judgment. 
Nothing but rival feelings, or prejudice, or antipathy to 
his theological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer.” 

What are the grand requisites in a grammar of an 
ancient language? Every one must admit that they are 
a correct, clear, systematic statement of all its forms of 
expression; and a happy illustration of those forms, 
sometimes by comparing one with another, sometimes by 
comparing them with analogous appearances in the kin- 
dred languages, and sometimes by exhibiting them in the 
light that shines from those general principles which 
pervade all languages. We need not spend time in prov- 
ing that these requisites will, in a very extraordinary 
degree, be found in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. 

There is another consideration of no small weight. 
This is adverted to in the translator’s preface. After 
mentioning the fact, that the author has, for many years, 
been prosecuting his researches in grammar and in lexicog- 
raphy simultaneously, ‘‘ referring to each what properly 
belongs to it, in such a manner that his labors in neither 
can be fully understood or appreciated without a knowl- 
edge of what he has done in the other,” it is added: 
‘‘In his Manual Hebrew Lexicon, now in general use in 
this country, there are references, throughout, for gram- 
matical forms and constructions, to the sections of this 
Grammar ; and, on the other hand, the Grammar constant- 
ly refers to the Manual for whatever belongs to lexicog- 
raphy. ‘To the student, therefore, who uses the author’s 
Lexicon, a previous acquaintance with his Grammar is 
essential for the formation of a complete and symmetrical 
view of the philology of the Hebrew language.” 

We rejoice in being able to find on every page abundant 
evidence of the care and skill with which the translator 
has performed his task. He has not only produced an 
excellent translation, but he has made the translation 
decidedly more correct and valuable than the original. 

1. He has added a system of notation for expressing the 
Hebrew vowel sounds (pp. 28), and the pronunciation 
of Hebrew words, including the division into syllables, 
throughout the first part, and beyond it, whenever re- 
quired. ‘This is rarely done in the original, and the 
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division into syllables is not regarded, except in two or 
three cases. 

2. He has given (on p. 29), with a new table of vowels, 
the pronunciation of their names, and thus has avoided the 
necessity of perplexing the student at all with the old 
division at the top of the 28th page. 

3. He has made very many corrections of references 
and quotations throughout the work. ‘This, certainly, is 
of great importance to the thorough student who exam- 
ines for himself, and wishes to know whether the author 
is sustained in his position by the passages referred to. 
Besides the unwearied pains, bestowed upon the refer- 
ences, before the translation was sent to the press, three 
revisions of the proof-sheets, we have been informed, 
were made with regard to this object only. In the He- 
brew forms and phrases introduced into the Grammar, 
also, several errors have been corrected. We do not deem 
it necessary to exhibit examples. Let any one open the 
original Grammar and the translation; and then, with 
the help of an accurate edition of the Hebrew Bible and 
a Hebrew Concordance, let him examine the matter to 
his own Satisfaction. It is not strange, that a work like 
this, in passing through eleven editions, has accumulated 
errors of the press. 

4. He has inserted many additional references to the 
Grammar, to the Manual Lexicon, and to the Hebrew 
Bible. 

5. In the references to the Grammar, he has supplied 
the subdivisions, when, as in numerous instances is the 
fact, they are omitted in the original. 

6. The references to the Manual Lexicon he has 
changed, throughout, to the article (instead of the page), 
and to the subdivisions of the article; so that the Gram- 
mar may be conveniently used with Professor Robinson’s 
translation, or with any edition of the Lexicon, however 
the pages may vary. 

7. Sometimes, by a judicious use, it is manifest, of the 
Lehrgebaude and of the later editions of the Lexicon, and 
by a careful and discriminating view of the subject, he 
has made the exhibition of a principle more clear, or more 
complete and definite in the translation than it is in the 
original. It would be tedious to specify every instance 
illustrating this remark. We content ourselves with 
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requesting our critical readers to compare $138 and $139 
as they stand in the translation, with the same sections 
as they stand in the original. 

8. Occasionally, for the purpose of guarding against 
any misapprehension, he has added a few words, and 
included them in brackets; or he has inserted a note at 
the bottom of the page. 

9. In the very few cases where the author may be sup- 
posed to have been unconsciously influenced, by his theo- 
logical views, in the explanation of a phrase or a passage, 
the translator, after letting him speak freely, has added a 
remark adapted to place the subject fairly before the in- 
quisitive and candid mind; as on page 210 and page 275. 

10. In several instances he has transferred to the ap- 
propriate part of the sentence a reference which, in the 
original, had, by some accident, fallen out of its place, 
and thus had failed to answer the purpose for which it 
must have been introduced. We will mention but one of 
these instances. If any of our readers will compare the 
position of Exodus 16: 4, in the translation (page 291, 
line Ll from the bottom), with its position in the original 
(page 259, line 17 from the bottom, where, by another 
mistake, it is printed Exodus 36: 4), and will examine 
the passage in the Hebrew Bible, they will have a speci- 
men of the gratifying evidence which might be adduced 
of the exceeding carefulness and scholarlike circumspec- 
tion with which the translator has proceeded in his noble 
effort to do justice, not merely to the author, but, also, to 
the subject itself, and to the student. 

The accurate and beautiful manner in which this 
Grammar is printed, is worthy of high commendation. 
Indeed, it would reflect honor upon any university press 
in Europe. ‘The eye of the student will rest upon such a 
book as this with safety and with delight. 

The course of Exercises and the Chrestomathy, pre- 
pared by the translator, and appended to the Grammar, 
must be regarded as a most valuable appendage. They 
cannot fail of contributing greatly to the favorable recep- 
tion of the whole work. 'T hey are brief; and they should 
be brief; especially in view of the fact, which we are 
happy to know, that Professor Conant is intending soon 
to publish a Hebrew Phrase Book and Exercises in writ- 
ing Hebrew. Success to the worthy enterprise! We 
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hail with joy and gratitude every indication of an increas- 
ing interest in whatever pertains, whether directly or 
indirectly, to the fundamental study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Here, without intending to prescribe any one method 
for all times and circumstances, we may be permitted 
to advert to an essay, written by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Winer, which first attracted our attention, at a 
German university, fourteen or fifteen yearsago. It was 
entitled, Outlines of a Method of Elementary Instruc- 
tion in the Hebrew Language ;* and it may suggest to 
instructers some valuable hints. It was, in substance, 
as follows : 

Mark the boundary between the instruction that is 
elementary, and that which is appropriate to the univer- 
sitv as a theological institution. 

Devote more hours to this study than are given it in 
most of the high schools. Use one grammar through all 
the courses. Awaken a love for the study. Avoid over- 
loading with rules; but proceed gradually from the most 
essential points to the rest; and sustain the memory with 
well-selected repetitions. Direct the understanding to a 
lucid arrangement, and let it contemplate the clearness of 
single rules. Point, when occasion presents itself, to the 
organic and physical elucidation of the language. Con- 
nect immediately with rules their application; and by 
bringing the student to translate out of the Hebrew and 
into it, teach him the utility of what he has learnt. 

Have at least two courses: the first, for a complete 
knowledge of grammatical paradigms; the second, for 
exercise in this knowledge, and for the necessary rules of 
syntax. 

(I.) Name the letters,—the consonants; and the vowels. 
Then, with respect to their relations to one another ac- 
cording to their expression and form, let the students 
repeat them in short Hebrew words of one syllable and 
of two, and write them, finally, on paper. 

To the letters and vowels add now the most necessary 
diacritical points and the accents. Explain their use 
exactly. Show especially the difference of Daghesh forte 
and Daghesh lene, and Mappiq. But dwell not on the 
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special rules for employing Daghesh lene and Methegh. 
Of the accents, the greater Distinctives are sufficient. 
Put in practice the knowledge of all these signs, as, also, 
that of the letters, by reading for the purpose; and close 
this exercise by having a few paragraphs of Hebrew 
transcribed. 

Proceed to the pronouns. Among these, the suffixes 
require special attention. Point out their origin; and let 
them be connected orally and by the pen with verbs of a 
simple form, and with nouns masculine of the first 
paradigm, till it can be done with readiness. 

Next is the regular verb. Let the several tenses of each 
conjugation be written, and the characteristics marked. 
Advance to the inflections of the tenses; and explain them 
first in the paradigm of Kal, and then in the rest. Let 
each student regard it as an indispensable duty to commit 
the regular verb perfectly to memory. Repeat and write 
in every order again and again. Write and pronounce 
the words, and then add the points. That mode of 
instruction, which does not require the pupil to exert him- 
self, is the grave of true science. Tantwm scimus, 
quantum memoria tenemus. 

Before coming to the verbs with gutturals, explain the 
peculiarities of these letters. In all irregularities, require 
the student to show definitely the departures from the 
paradigm of the regular verb, and the reason of them. 
Explain the peculiarity of the quiescing letters. Let the 
irregular verbs be repeated and written, as were the 
regular. 

While engaged in these exercises, begin to translate. 
Select easy sentences in which regular and then irregular 
verbs occur, with only the state absolute of the noun ; 
and let such examples be translated from the Hebrew and 
back again. 

Now exhibit the declension of the noun, passing slight- 
ly over its derivation, for the present. ‘Teach the end- 
ings of the genders and of the numbers; and explain the 
use and the origin of the construct state. Continue the 
reading aloud, the repeating, and the writing, till all is 
well imprinted on the memory. 

After this theoretical and practical instruction in the 
Grammar, select some portion of an easy historical book, 
and let the forms of the words be analyzed thoroughly, 
VOL. IV.—NO. XV. 55 
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and with constant reference to the Grammar. At first, 
in the mean time, give the definitions of the words your- 
self, and add briefly some analysis of anomalous forms; 
but pay not much attention to these till the others have 
become quite familiar to the student. In the progress of 
these exercises, have the words looked out in a Lexicon, 
under your inspection and with your assistance. Let 
none rely on a clavis nora translation. With the analytic 
reading let easy lessons, from time to time, be given to be 
translated into Hebrew; and, in their correction, let the 
student be brought always to the Grammar. 

(II.) The object of the second course is the perfecting 
of the beginners in the forms of speech and the rules 
already acquired, and the elucidation of the most impor- 
tant peculiarities of the syntax, and the anomalies of the 
inflection of verbs and nouns. 

Take an easy historical book, as Genesis, and let the 
students, carefully prepared beforehand by means of the 
Grammar and the Lexicon, give a translation, and then 
analyze exactly and with constant reference to the Gram- 
mar, all the forms of words and expressions that have not 
become familiar. ‘They may then be entrusted with the 
thorough reading of the syntax themselves. Let them be 
required, also, to mention the characteristic meanings of 
the most frequently occurring forms of nouns, and the 
roots of such as are derived. 

Require the translating into Hebrew; and, for this pur- 
pose, furnish materials from the New Testament or from 
the historical books of the Old. At length, let a beginning 
be made in reading and pointing unpointed sentences. 

After such a preparation, the young theologian will be 
likely to prosecute the study, and to profit by attending 
critical and exegetical lectures. 
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Articte VI. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. SARAH L. SMITH. 


Memoir of Mrs. Saran Lanman Smitu, late of the Mission 
in Syria, under the direction of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By Evwarp W. 
Hooker, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Bennington, Vit. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1839. 
pp. 407. 12mo. 


Saran Lanman Hountineton was the daughter of Jabez 
Huntington, Esq., and was born in Norwich, Conn., 
June 18, 1802. Her paternal grandfather, Gen. Jedidiah 
Huntington, was an officer in the American army in the 
war of the Revolution. Later in life he earnestly devoted 
himself to works of Christian benevolence. He was 
among the early and efficient members of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Miss 
Huntington was a lineal descendant, on the mother’s side, 
of the Rev. Joseph Coit, of Preston, Conn., a clergyman 
of eminent piety. The Rev. Joshua Huntington, pastor 
of the Old South Church, in Boston, was a half brother of 
her father. It may, also, be mentioned, though it is 
not alluded to in the Memoir, that she was a direct de- 
scendant of John Robinson, the Puritan of Leyden, in 
Holland, whose catholic sentiments and self-denying zeal 
have immortalized his name. These facts are mentioned, 
not that she was any better in the sight of God, or neces- 
sarily any more useful to men, from the fact that she was 
thus honorably descended. Dependence on mere ancestral 
excellence is a mark of a feeble and degenerate mind. 
There is, in human nature, a strong tendency to glory in 
a name, where the personal character of the boaster may 
be negative or greatly deficient. A wise man, who claims 
an alliance to ‘‘earth’s best blood,’’ will be slow to pro- 
claim the fact. He will rather study to be modest and 
unassuming, and will strive to deserve, rather than pub- 
lish, his honorable descent. Marked degeneracy or noto- 
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rious wickedness, in such circumstances, will meet with a 
terrible sentence from an indignant community. The 
immoralities of the youngest son of one of our most dis- 
tinguished divines, of a former day, will not soon be for- 
gotten. Aaron Burr has descended to the grave with 
‘‘ heavy curses on his head,” because the prayers and the 
faith of his father and mother, and of his maternal grand- 
father and grandmother, are known to all his countrymen, 
in contrast with his own ungodliness. Mrs. Smith ap- 
pears to have regarded this matter of distinguished descent 
in its true light. ‘The following sentence shows that she 
looked above the adventitious circumstances of birth, and 
had little relish for that family self-complacency which is 
socommon. “If thenumerous ‘ Huntingtons’ are useful 
to their generation, it is of little consequence whether they 
are conspicuous. ‘The applause of the world is buta 
breath, and valueless on many accounts. In the first 
place, the standard is very imperfect; adulation, also, is 
often insincere; and our vanity attaches even more to 
what is said than was meant.” 

Some of the most delightful passages in the volume are 
descriptions of natural scenery. She had a true eye and 
a feeling heart for the glorious works of God. Wherever 
she journeyed, wherever she abode, we perceive the same 
practised judgment, the same delicate perception, the same 
quick sensibility. ‘The ocean was not a barren waste of 
waters. The monotonous plain was. not destitute of 
beauty, if itonly nurtured one lowly flower to its Creator’s 
praise. Like Henry Martyn, she could find comfort in a 
dry leaf, for it was full of creative skill and love. The 
sublime in nature seems to have had peculiar attractions. 
The top of the White Hills; the morning sun resting on 
the expanse of the sea; the prospect from Lebanon of the 
distant hills of Galilee, or of the sun setting on the Med- 
iterranean, excited feelings in her breast akin to those of 
the holy seers and songsters of old. This original ten- 
dency of her mind was, doubtless, much affected by the 
place of her birth and education. Norwich is one of the 
most attractive towns in New England. Its combination 
of water scenery, precipitous rock, verdant plain, winding 
roads revealing unexpected beauties, must deeply interest 
an imaginative mind. Its society, also, as we have been 
informed, is not without decided charms for a person of 
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taste and refinement. ‘The influence of external scenery 
and of congenial companionship in early life never fades 
away. It becomes incorporated with the character. 

The youth, and even childhood, of Miss Huntington 
were strongly marked. When but three years of age, she 
received from a lady the appellation of ‘‘ Madame Buona- 
parte.” The epithet ‘‘ high-spirited,” delineates her early 
character better, perhaps, than any other term. She was 
never contented with ordinary attainments, with moderate 
aims, or with an indifferent performance of the tasks as- 
signed her. Vigor, independence, warmth of feeling, bold 
plans, began to characterize her in the very morning of 
her existence. These were united, however, with singu- 


lar delicacy of feeling and manners, with fond affection 


for friends, and with anoble disinterestedness which won 
the hearts of all who came within the sphere of her in- 
fluence. Long before she became personally religious, 
she took an active interest in various objects of Christian 
benevolence, particularly in Sabbath schools. Owing to 
the death of her mother, to a severe sickness when she 
was about six years old, and to very injudicious treat- 
ment in a school, her temperament was rendered ner- 
vous, and her sensibilities excessively quick. 

Miss Huntington became hopefully possessed of per- 
sonal piety at the age of eighteen. In the year 1820, 
special religious meetings were held in Norwich by the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Alfred Mitchell. Miss 
Huntington was by no means indifferent to the salvation 
of her soul. At various times, the claims of the Re- 
deemer to her heart had awakened anxious solicitude. 
She did not, however, attend these meetings, lest, by 
declaring herself an inquirer, she should excite the hopes 
of her friends only to disappoint them. An intimate 
friend, in returning from a prayer meeting, one evening, 
took occasion to speak to her plainly of her spiritual state. 
She wept, and disclosed the feelings of her heart. On the 
following day, she entered into conversation with some 
friends respecting the submission of the sinner to God. 
Among other observations, she remarked, that a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of submission would ensure the 
act. In the evening of the next day, she attended the 
regular conference meeting. Before leaving home, she 
earnestly prayed that it might be the evening of her 
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submission to the Saviour. It was so. While the assem- 
bly were engaged in prayer, she consecrated herself to 
God. She did it in the full exercise of her understanding, 
and felt then, and afterwards, that it was peculiarly a 
rational act. ‘This was on the 10th of August, 1820. 
Her feelings, on the next day, were those of intense 
sorrow for her sins, and ardent desires for deliverance 
from their power. She went again to her Saviour and 
found permanent relief. 

These feelings were not transient, nor uninfluential. 
She became thenceforth identified with the cause of Him 
who had called her from bondage into his glorious free- 
dom. She felt that she was not her own. Love to an 
unseen, but most gracious, Saviour prompted her to enter 
immediately, without conferring with flesh and blood, on 
a life of self-sacrifice. Many individuals experienced the 
benefit of her prayers and of her faithful and affectionate 
admonitions. ‘The spiritual interests of her three brothers, 
particularly, two of whom were younger than herself, 
were watched over with the tenderest affection. ‘The 
various memorials of her sisterly love, contained in the 
volume, are extremely interesting. Her letters to her 
brothers respecting their salvation, are not more remark- 
able for depth of feeling than for sound judgment, tact, 
and a delicate sense of propriety. Near relatives are 
sometimes exceedingly ill fitted to perform the office of 
spiritual reprovers and counsellors. ‘Their honest, fer- 
vent, but untimely efforts produce the very effect which 
was not intended. ‘They repel and harden the heart of 
the beloved object of their solicitude. But in the present 
case, every thing was so frank, honorable, heartfelt, dig- 
nified, that the desired result was commonly gained. 
The heart was taken captive. At length, the whole 
family rejoiced in the common possession of redeeming 
grace. 

Miss Huntington’s youngest brother was a graduate of 
Yale College. He appears to have been a youth of un- 
common sweetness of disposition, of engaging mannérs 
and of good promise. After leaving college, he engaged 
as a private tutor in a family in Natchez, Mississippi. 
‘‘ Kvery cloudless evening,” his sister writes to him, ‘in 
which I am called out, my eye turns towards the ‘north 
star.’ It was a sweet reflection to me that you took the 
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pains to look for it, while you were penning your letter. 
Often notice it, my beloved brother, and whenever you do, 
send a petition to the throne of the Eternal, for our mu- 
tual steadfastness in the path of wisdom; and I will do 
the same.” ‘I think of you every day with the most 
tender affection, particularly in my retired moments, 
when, I trust, we hold a communion more endearing 
than earthly relations can furnish. I delight to dwell 
upon the thought that you and I, dear brother, may take 
sweet counsel together in a heaven of purity and love. 
Washed and sanctified, perhaps, we may be united in 
performing embassies of love for our adorable Redeemer.” 

The health of this brother, at length, failed, and his 
sister had the melancholy satisfaction of devoting herself 
exclusively to watch over his declining days. After the 
closing scene, she writes to her sister, “For a few 
moments after ‘that languishing head was at rest,’ I felt 
somewhat like David, who arose and washed himself, 
and his countenance was no more sad. I rejoiced for 
him. His lifeless form was very dear to us, until it was 
consigned to its narrow house. Our first mournful pleas- 
ure in the morning, and the das¢ at night, was to visit the 
lovely remains, which now seemed almost like an angel’s 
dwelling. Our hearts were knit together by uncommon 
ties. We had no cares or preparation to distract our 
minds, and during the whole of that week, we could sit 
down together and talk of the sainted spirit who had 
gone to mingle its celestial sympathies with its angel 
mother and its blessed Saviour.” Many passages might 
be quoted from the volume which present Miss Hunting- 
ton to great advantage in the character of a consoler, 
especially after the death of her brother. ‘That event 
seems to have unsealed the inmost fountains of feeling 
in her bosom. On several occasions, when she was in a 
foreign land, she refers to it in the most touching manner. 
The mention of the word ‘ brother,” was enough to fill 
her eyes with tears. 

It has been before remarked, that her constitutional 
tendencies led her to perform what most of her sex would 
never think of attempting. ‘The following passage illus- 
trates this remark. It relates to a visit to the White Hills 
of New Hampshire : 
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“ But few ladies have ever reached the summit of the highest 
land in North America, east of the Rocky Mountains. Yet, as I 
remarked to one of the gentlemen, | had not resolved to undertake 
it from ambitious motives. I wished to see the wonderful works of 
God, and I should undertake it, looking to him for support and pro- 
tection. The top of the mountain is nine anda half miles from 
Crawford’s, five of which are accomplished in riding, and the re- 
mainder on foot. We set out, half of the party in a wagon, and the 
other on horses. I was the only female equestrian. When we dis- 
mounted, we were each furnished with a long palmer-staff, and 
with our two guides, father and son, making twelve in all, we com- 
menced our ascent in Indian file, presenting a picturesque scene for 
an artist’s pencil. But, the toilsomeness of the ascent! I thought 
I had exerted myself before, but every former effort dwindled to a 
point in comparison. We crossed the Amoonoosuck seven times, 
which rises from the Lake of the Clouds, high upon the range, and 
empties into the Connecticut. The Saco rises within a few yards of 
the same, and empties into the Atlantic. This we crossed twenty 
times before reaching the mountains. Our guide frequently regaled 
us with water fresh from the fountain; and after reaching a recess 
in the rocks, called ‘the kitchen,’ we took our lunch. The wind 
began to blow violently, and a portion of our party concluded to 
remain behind, with one of the guides. I exchanged my hat fora 
caluash, with one of the ladies, and proceeded. Our path now lay 
over shelving, precipitous and broken rocks, which appeared to 
form an almost perpendicular ascent, and the summit seemed to 
fly from our approach. At length, we completed the arduous at- 
tempt, and we found ourselves surrounded by a ‘sea of mountains,’ 
—an illimitable extent of undulating surface, with no definiteness 
of prospect, but mountain billows of mountains.” 


Miss Huntington began early to feel a deep interest in 
foreign missions. In 1823, she alludes to it in her letters. 
While listening to an address of the Rev. E. Gridley, 
who afterwards died in the foreign service, her benevo- 
lent feelings acquired fresh strength. In 1829, after the 
hopeful conversion of her second brother, she says, ‘I 
feel now as if I should rejoice to be a missionary to the 
heathen. We owe a thank-offering.” In October, 1831, 
she seems to have come to a settled conviction in respect 
to her duty: 


“ The annual meeting of our Foreign Missionary Society was very 
interesting. I then made the resolution, that whenever my dear 
parents want me no longer, if unfettered as lam now, I shall devote 
myself personally to a mission among the heathen. So you nay 
consider me henceforth a missionary in heart; and when circum- 
stances favor, must be ready to resign me, unless God should put 
insurmountable obstacles in my way.” 
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In the town of Montville, situated between Norwich 
and New London, is a tract of land, reserved by the State 
of Connecticut, for the maintenance of a remnant of the 
Mohegan tribe of Indians, ‘‘on the land of their fathers.” 
It consists of about 2,700 aéres. It was holden by them 
in common till the year 1790, when it was divided to each 
family, by the legislature. In 1774, the number of Mohe- 
gan Indians was between 200 and 300. In 1803, Dr. 
Holmes says, that there were not more than eighty per- 
sons remaining. ‘They were afterwards still further 
reduced. As early as the year 1827, Miss Huntington 
had become interested in their condition. In 1830, she 
circulated a subscription for the purpose of building a 
meeting-house for them. She soon after addressed a 
letter, on the subject, to Mr. Evarts, Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
In December, 1831, with the assistance of Miss R., a 
young lady of Montville, she commenced a school in 
Mohegan. 


“Seated in my little missionary room,” she writes, “ which serves 
for parlor, bed-room, kitchen, school-room, and chapel, I have com- 
posed myself to the sweet employment of answering your good and 
long letter. Ihave a school of eighteen or twenty, including four 
adults. ‘They come at half past nine o’clock, and stay until four, 
having half an hour’s intermission; and we carry on millinery, tai- 
Joring, arithmetic, ete., besides the ordinary avocations of a school. 
All these, with the government of untutored, untamed beings, near- 
ly exhaust my powers, during the day, and at evening I have work 
to fit, and my ‘profession’ to study. But I am quite satisfied. I 
came here for their benefit, and not to please myself. Our Sabbath 
school is nearly twice as large, embracing whites, and is kept four 
hours on the Sabbath, besides an intermission. I leave home Sun- 
day morning, and return the next Sunday evening, and Miss R. does 
the same, so we are both here on the Sabbath.” 


In addition to her other trials in this enterprise, she was 
called to meet the opposition or cold indifference of some 
persons of her acquaintance, who thought she was zealous 
overmuch, and was stepping out of the line of her duty. 


“T should like to ask Mr. .” she says, “if the Saviour had any 
regard to his ‘ station,’ when he left his throne for a dwelling among 
our wretched race? Our rank is that of Christians, if we would fol- 
low him. The more I contemplate his character, the more I am 
confirmed in my views on the subject of self-denial. All that eleva- 
tion of character which is the result of Christian principles operat- 
ing upon the mind and heart, ought to be cultivated in honor of him 
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who is the source of all excellence. Every other preéminence over 
our fellow-beings, my principles, to say nothing of my practice, 
condemn.” 


In prosecution of her object, Miss Huntington, in 1831, 
drew up a petition to the legislature of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the aid of the State. The application was not 
successful. She then addressed letters to the Hon. Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of War, and to the Hon. Jabez W. Hunt- 
ington, a representative in Congress from Connecticut. 
We have, also, understood that she had a personal inter- 
view with President Jackson when he was on his tour in 
the northern States. ‘These applications were favorably 
received. ‘The general government granted an appropri- 
ation of five hundred dollars towards erecting buildings, 
and four hundred dollars for the support of a teacher. 
The first sum was employed in building a house for the 
teacher, and the latter has been annually received and 
appropriated for his support. The meetinghouse was 
built entirely with funds obtained in Norwich, through 
the exertions of Miss Huntington and her first coadjutor in 
the enterprise. ‘The services of the Rev. Anson Gleason, 
as a pastor and teacher, were subsequently secured. The 
church now consists of more than forty members, thirteen 
of whom are natives. The little school of twenty native 
children is very prosperous. ‘‘Thus the precious seed 
sown in tears by Miss Huntington, has come up, and is 
yielding a glorious harvest.” 

The time had now arrived for this noble-minded female 
to leave for ever her father’s home, in order to carry the 
unsearchable treasures of the gospel to a strange land. 
In the providence of God, she had been remarkably 
trained for this sublime work. Almost every thing, it 
should seem, had been made to conspire, in fitting her for 
a foreign missionary. She had been tried in the fire of 
affliction. She had been taught to labor successfully for 
the conversion of her friends. She had formed habits of 
near and blessed communion with her Saviour. She 
knew whither to flee when all outward supports had fall- 
en away. She had made a self-denying effort to instruct 
the unformed and neglected mind of the Indian. She 
had, also, reached a mature age. It was not a young and 
imaginative girl, who was now to essay the thorny path 
which was literally trodden by apostles and martyrs. It 
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was a woman established in knowledge and in grace, 
who was as capable as any one else, of forming a delib- 
erate judgment. She had imagination and enthusiasm. 
But these were not evanescent qualities. They were a 
part of her character. ‘They helped to sustain her in the 
perils and privations of her course. 

In 1832, the Rev. Exit Sita, of the American Mission 
at Beyroot in Syria, a gentleman well known by his ac- 
curate and excellent Journal of Travels in Armenia and 
Persia, returned to this country for, the purpose of consul- 
tation with his patrons, and of publishing the results of 
the joint observations of himself and of the Rev. H. G. 0. 
Dwight. Proposals of marriage were made by Mr. Smith 
to Miss Huntington, with the view of her joining him 
in the Syrian mission. We must here be permitted to 
copy a letter addressed by Miss Huntington to her father, 
on a question so interesting to a beloved parent’s heart. 
No one of our readers, we presume, will complain of its 
length. 

“ Marcu, 1833. 

“My honored and beloved Father:—I have taken my pen to 
address you on a subject which could not at present be discussed, 
in personal conversation, either by you or myself, with sufficient 
composure. It is one so momentous in its nature, that I almost 
tremble while I write; and I would most tenderly and respectfully 
request you to suspend your judgment, and strive to control the 
strong affections of your heart, until you have deliberately and 
prayerfully considered the whole matter. 

“You know, my dear father, that Ihave long regarded the mis- 
sionary cause with deep interest; but how deep, no being but the 
God of missions has known. My sincerity is now put to the test; 
and the question is to be decided, whether I will forsake home and 
country, to dwell as a Jaborer in that land which was the ‘cradle of 
Christianity ’—is contiguous to the scene of our Saviour’s sufferings, 
—and where he promised peculiar blessings upon those who should 
be made partakers of the same. Upon the single question, whether 
Iam willing to become a Missionary, 1 have not now to decide; that 
has been long settled in my own mind. But it involves another ; 
whether I will go in the way which Providence now seems to point 
out. This last depends upon the course which my feelings shall 
take towards the individual who has presented the inquiry,—#in case 
your approbation be obtained. 

“IT could cover many pages in recording the circumstances which 
have contributed to inspire me with what I hope is a missionary 
spirit; but can only glance at the most prominent, to convince you, 
that at the age of thirty, and after twelve years’ training in the 
school of Christ, my resolution is not hastily formed. 

“From the first year of my Christian Jife, I began to feel the im- 
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portance of sacrifices, to promote the cause of missions, on the part 
of those who remain at home. Supposing myself unqualified, by 
education and habits, for active service abroad, the continually 
deepening views which 1 received were confined to labors at home ; 
till the time that the Rev. Mr. Temple addressed our auxiliary, more 
than three years since, when they assumed a definite form. Never 
shall 1 forget the impression made upon me by his appeals! I 
seemed pressed down with such a weight of obligation, and sense 
of past delinquency, that I almost wished the dust might cover me, 
and oblivion throw its veil over my unpardonable indifference. It 
was an epoch in my Christian course. I consecrated myself anew 
to my Saviour’s cause, and I hope was accepted in so doing. 

“It was not long after this that the Valley of the Mississippi 
became an object of interest; and to this field, I devoted myself in 
heart, by regulating my expenses and habits, in view of a residence 
there for two years as a teacher. These arrangements were prov- 
identially diverted from their original design, and were brought 
into requisition at Mohegan, where were reflected in miniature, 
some of the lights and shades of more extended missionary 
operations. 

“ But there is still another period to which J look back with feel- 
ings of intense and sacred interest. The desires which I had 
cherished were like a smothered flame in my breast, which every 
missionary meeting, and every monthly concert, seemed to rekindle 
and cause to rise higher and higher. Often have I returned from 
the concert of prayer, completely exhausted with the exercises of 
my soul, and burning with desire, to lay myself upon the altar of 
sacrifice, as the only assurance that I was doing all which I could 
do, for that cause which brought the Saviour from his throne. The 
period to which I refer was the last missionary meeting but one 
which was held at Dr. Strong’s church: when with perfect calm- 
ness I made, and after reaching home, recorded, a solemn resolution, 
to this effect ;—that whenever my parents could spare me, if I were as 
much at liberty as then, I would devote myself to the work of a foreign 
missionary, and hold myself ready to go forth in such capacity as Provi- 


- dence should point owt. From that time, until recently, I have felt 


almost assured that I should find my grave in a distant land. Dur- 
ing my illness last summer, my hopes received a check; and fear- 
ing that my constitution was injured, I almost relinquished the 
expectations which I had indulged. 1 was cast into the valley of 
humiliation, too, where I felt that God regarded me as he did his 
servant David, when he accepted the desire which prompted him to 
build a temple to his honor; but chose another thus to perpetuate 
his glory. The sudden death of my brother had a tendency to 
deepen my humility,—if, through grace, I may give it that appella- 
tion,—and this winter I have had such exercises as [ never knew 
before. I have sought to concentrate my feelings and desires with- 
in the narrow but not unimportant circle of home engagements. 
“In retracing my past views, which led me to ask for an assimi- 
lation of soul with prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 1 feared that 
the incense had been touched with unhallowed fire. I deter- 
mined to devote myself exclusively to the performance of filial and 
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other relative duties, and ‘in honor to prefer’ all others to myself; 
and this I wished to do without arrogating to myself any merit, as 
though it were a condescension. I have felt myself under a cloud, 
but I have not lost my anchor; and my whole spirit was more like 
that ofa little child, than any thing which I had before experienced. 
I was willing to relinquish the cherished object of my heart, the 
missionary cause, and to be and do whatever God required, small 
as it might appear. 

“In this attitude the important question now in agitation found 
me,—in a better state I think, to decide coolly and judiciously, than 
in those days of greater excitement to which I have alluded. Now 
a field seems open before me, more desirable than any other upon a 
foreign soil, with a fellow-laborer whose previous knowledge of the 
station, and other qualifications, give him a high rank in this de- 
partment. But I dare not, and shall not, indulge my prepossessions 
in his favor, except I have not merely your consent, but your cheer- 
ful approval. This has already been bestowed by my dear mother, 
and other near friends, without any solicitation on my part. 

“ And now, my dear futher, to you, who are the earthly idol of my 
heart, is submitted the sole responsibility of deciding this interest- 
ing question, interwoven with the concerns of eternity. Were I 
invited to unite my destiny with a merchant, whose business called 
us to the shores of the Mediterranean, I think you would not hesi- 
tate to resign me, and would feel that you and my mother would be 
kindly provided with every attention. Will not he who has requir- 
ed, as a test of discipleship, that all should be willing to forsake 
father, and mother, and children for him, be true to his own 
promise? Although it has been my delight to contribute to your 
and mother’s happiness (and I had anticipated with great satisfac- 
tion the privilege of smoothing your declining paths), yet in the 
ordinary course of nature, a few years, at best, would terminate 
these duties. Should [leave you fora home in a foreign clime, I 
know that I shall suffer intensely and perhaps often, with an ach- 
ing heart and yearnings of the tenderest affection towards you. 
Yet I feel impelled to venture upon these and other trials, of I may 
go with your blessing. 1 want, my dear father, that you should enjoy 
the satisfaction of giving me up, as it were, voluntarily, to this work, 
in the spirit with which you renewed the dedication of all your 
children to God, in that hour when the spirit of one was hovering 
near the gate of heaven. I have thought constantly of that act, with- 
in a few days, and said to myself, ‘Will my dear father stand the 
test which was involved in that committal? Will it not afford you 
consolation, though it be associated with sorrow, to reflect, that you 
have one child safely lodged in the tabernacle on high, and 
another in the outer court of that tabernacle,—which missionary 
ground seems to resemble? I shall wait your answer with intense 
interest. Should you surrender me to the Saviour, and to that 
work which I covet, 1 should like to add a few lines to this, and 
forward itto New York and Vermont. 

“ May that blessing which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow 
thereto, be yours, kindest and best of parents! If 1 leave you, the 
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blessing will be yours in a double sense; if I stay, I may not be 
able to shield you from the stings of ‘sorrow,’ should God see fit to 
send them.” 


Her venerable father, though tenderly alive to the value 
of the sacrifice he was making, at length gave his con- 
sent. Miss Huntington was married to Mr. Smith in the 
summer of 1833. On the 21st of September, they em- 
barked from Boston, in the brig George, for Smyrna. In 
the letters which she addressed to her friends, during the 
period in which she was preparing to depart, there 
are many touching and delightful passages, which we 
should be glad to quote, did our limits permit. Her 
character shone brightly amid these trying scenes. ‘God 
only knows,” she remarks, ‘‘ those deep, deep fountains 
of feeling which he has created in my heart.”? And yet, 
she was enabled to bear up remarkably, and even to be 
the consoler of others. She exhibited in a striking light 
the value of habits of reflection and of self-government. 
The last days which a missionary spends in his native 
land, just on the eve of embarkation, often put the 
natural and the Christian character to a severe test. 
They are not simply days of anxiety and sorrow, but of 
confusion and mental dissipation. An unruffled temper 
is to be preserved amid a thousand provocations. Mrs. 
Smith writes on the day of sailing,—“ From first stepping 
on board, my heart has been stayed up with the Scrip- 
ture I repeated this morning, ‘ For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ ”’ 

We copy the following description of a Mediterranean 
sunrise scene, both as indicating her powers of observa- 
tion and delineation, and, also, as showing one of the 
modes in which she beguiled the wearisomeness of a 
sea-voyage : 


“A few dense but ragged clouds stretched along the eastern hori- 
zon, but not so closely as to obscure that first silver tinge of the 
water, only beheld in a sunrise at sea, and which suddenly strikes 
the eye, let it be watching ever so intently for the first beam of that 
glorious orb. As it rose on that morning, it presented the appear- 
ance of blocks of effulgent gold, varying their outline each moment, 
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till at length one half of it appeared as if resting upon a pedestal, 
beside which lay a fragment of its glory in the form of a perfect 
square. The whole hemisphere seemed, as it were, to smile as its 
monarch ascended; and as I cast my eye towards the west, float- 
ing clouds of the most delicate vermilion hue, contrasted beautifully 
with the brilliant azure of the sky. I turned first one way and then 
another, and knew not where to fix my admiring gaze. Add to this, 
an horizon of sixty miles in extent, within which our ship was a 
lonely traveller, upon a waste of waters, and you may form some 
little conception of my feelings, as I involuntarily and audibly 
exclaimed,— 


‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty Father.’ ” 


The missionaries landed at Malta, on the 14th of No- 
vember, after a prosperous voyage of fifty-four days. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith sailed shortly for Alexandria, where 
they arrived on the 25th of December. They reached 
Beyroot, their destined station, on the 28th of January, 
1834. 

Beyroot is the ancient Berytus, named by Augustus 
Cesar, Felix Julia, after his daughter.* It occupies the 
northern side of a cape, called the ‘“‘Cape of Beyroot.” 
The city itself, which is enclosed by a wall, is not particu- 
larly attractive or repulsive; but the environs, where the 
missionary building stands, and which occupy an extent 
of country several times larger than the city, present an 
enchanting prospect. The ground rises gently towards 
the south, and is covered with an uninterrupted succession 
of gardens, separated by- hedge-rows of the cactus, or 
prickly pear, and filled with mulberry trees trained to a 
low growth. 'The sycamore, the kharoob, and here and 
there a palm and a cypress diversify the landscape, while 
innumerable almond trees greatly enliven the scene. 
Mount Lebanon, in all its grandeur, stretches from north 
to south; while the snowy ridges of its lofty eminences, 
and the numerous villages which occupy its declivities, 
give additional interest to the ever-varying appearance 
of its scenery. 

On this delightful mountain, Mrs. Smith passed the 
remaining years of her pilgrimage, with the exception of 
the time occupied in one or two journeys, and, also, of the 





*Itis very doubtful whether this is the place called in 2 Sam. 8: 8, and Ezek. 47: 
16, Berothia or Berotha. See Winer’s Bibl. Realwérterbuch, I, 181, and Rosenmiller’s 
Handbuch der Bib. Alterthumskunde, II, 19. 
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last few weeks of her life which were passed in Smyrna. 
She entered on her long-desired missionary labors* with 
great ardor, and with high anticipations of happiness and 
usefulness. Her love to the objects of nature was an 
ever-living spring of joy. She happily united a fine eye, 
a vigorous and cultivated imagination, with a heart full 
of sensibility. She frequently speaks about wandering 
among flowers and sweet-scented herbs, of finding natural 
caverns and artificial excavations, of mornings when all 
nature seemed to be revelling beneath the genial influence 
of the oriental sky, of the immense expanse of the sea 
on the west, and a thousand other objects over which she 
fondly lingered. ‘These endowments of mind, these 
refined tastes were no hindrance to her work. On the 
contrary, they were powerful coadjutors. All were devot- 
ed to her Redeemer’s glory, all helped to sustain her in her 
self-denying labors. And they contribute much to the 
interest of a volume, which will enable her, though dead, 
to speak long and sweetly to many hearts. ‘The richer 
the mental gifts of the missionary, the more glory may he 
be expected to bring to his Lord, and the more happiness 
to man. 

One of the first, and the principal engagements, to 
which Mrs. Smith devoted herself, was the study of the 
Arabic language. She went to Beyroot, in order to live 
and to die for the Arabs. Of course she could not hope 
to benefit them, to any great extent, without a familiar 
acquaintance with their tongue. This complicated and 
intricate speech, she determiped, at all events, to master. 
She learned the alphabet while on her voyage from Malta 
to Alexandria; but before reaching Beyroot, she had 
acquired no appreciable knowledge of the language. In 
four months, she began the study of a native grammar, 
entirely in Arabic; though, for about half of that time, 
she had no instruction, except for an hour or two a day 
from a common Arab, who knew nothing of grammar; 
and during the whole of it was engaged in school every 
other week. In less than nine months, she was ready to 
commence praying in Arabic, with a little girl, whom she 
then took into her family in order to educate her. In 
eleven months, she conducted the devotional exercises at 
a native female prayer meeting. Her prayers were 
extemporary. During the last winter of her life, she 
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commenced translating another grammar, for the benefit 
of the females who might tread after her the thorny 
mazes of this idiom. The many new and guttural sounds 
of the language, says her husband, became familiar and 
natural to her organs of utterance. She had not, however, 
any peculiar taste for the study of languages. Perplexed 
and baffled by the numerous difficulties of the Arabic, she 
would often weep, and almost in despair say, that she 
could never learn it. 

We have gone into this detail, in order to show ihe 
strength of her religious principle. From preceding 
remarks, and from extracts which we have made, some 
persons might infer, that she was an unsubstantial enthu- 
Siast, made up of imagination, taste and feeling; and that 
for the hard aud common-place duties of the missionary 
life, she would have little relish. But no path was too 
arduous for her, provided it was the path of duty; no 
occupation was too lowly, if the Saviour called her to it. 
Her example is worthy of universal imitation. How 
desirable that all foreign missionaries should make it a 
point to master the language of the people to whom they 
are sent,—to master it, grammatically and practically, in 
its theory and in its daily application. ‘The highest use- 
fulness cannot possibly be attained without a thorough 
acquaintance with a language, and without becoming 
identified, as much as possible, with the native modes of 
thought and feeling. We fear that some missionaries are 
greatly fettered and circumscribed all their days, because 
they have not the resolution to study language radically. 
To all such, we earnestly commend Mrs. Sinith’s noble 
example. 

A female school had been commenced at Beyroot, in 
1833, by Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Dodge. Six or eight 
girls had been connected with it. On Mrs. Smith’s arrival, 
in January, 1834, she immediately commenced her labors in 
the sewing department. On the removal of Mrs. 'Thomp- 
son and Mrs. Dodge to Jerusalem, the sole care of the 
school devolved upon her. On the arrival of an assistant 
from America, Miss Rebecca W. Williams, it was deter- 
mined that the school should be opened twice as many 
hours as before. Into these labors, she entered with all 
her heart. At the last examination, held a short time 
before her final departure, the mothers of the children and 
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some other female friends were pad The scholars 
amounted to upwards of forty. Classes were examined 
in reading, spelling, geography, first lessons in arithmetic, 
Seripture questions, the English language, and sacred 
music. ‘The mothers then came forward, ‘of their own 
accord, and in a gratifying manner, ex pressed their thanks 
to the ladies, for what they had done for their daughters. 
Mrs. Smith was enabled, also, to communicate much direct 
religious instruction. All the children loved her with a 
sincere attachment. She originated, in addition, a native 
Sabbath school, which finally consisted of twemty or thirty 
scholars, with five teachers. ‘These teachers met every 
Friday evening, around her table, in order to study the 
lessons for the following Sabbath, and for prayer. ‘lhe 
lessons were the Union Questions of the American Sunday 
School Union, which were translated by Mrs. Smith, 
during the week, into Arabic. Another great innovation 
upon Arab habits and opinions, Mrs. Smith was the 
means of effecting. ‘This was the establishment of a 
native female prayer meeting. The oriental seclusion of 
females renders them difficult of access to the ordinary 
means of grace used by a missionary gentleman; their 
assembling even for religious purposes, in the same apart- 
ment with the other sex, being condemned by custom. 
The first meeting was appointed at the house of a native 
friend, and it devolved upon Mrs. Smith to conduct its 
opening exercises. From that time, it was continued 
regularly; at first once a fortnight, but afterwards every 
week. Including some of the older scholars of the school, 
as many as twenty were at times present, though the 
number was often less. The experiment, commenced 
with much trembling, was entirely successful. ‘This was 
probably the first female prayer meeting which has been 
held in Syria in modern times. 

Shortly before Mrs. Smith left Beyroot for Smyrna, it 
was proposed to hold personal religious conversation with 
individuals, in order that the truth might thus be brought 
into direct contact with the individual conscience. ‘The 
proposition was either made, or warmly seconded, by 
Mrs. Smith, that something of this kind should be 
attempted systematically. She chose for her parish the 
mothers of her scholars, and immediately commenced her 
labors. Though debilitated by the first stages of the 
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disease that terminated her life, she was able to state at 
the first monthly meeting, that they had all been visited. 

In the midst of these public religious duties, Mrs. 
Smith was by no means inattentive to the routine of 
secluded domestic cares. She always furnished her table 
abundantly for those who composed her family. Her 
house, says her husband, was a model for imitation in 
respect to order and neatness. But she was ever devising 
ways in which these domestic objects could be accom- 
plished with the least sacrifice of time. This she effected 
by observing system, and doing as much as possible by 
the hands of others. The regular meals of her family 
were reduced to two, so that the whole day was left 
unbroken for labor, and much time was saved. ‘ This 
subject deserves mention,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘both to show 
how she found time to accomplish what she did, and 
because missionary ladies so frequently complain, that 
domestic occupations interfere with, and, to a great extent, 
hinder the benevolent labors they would be glad to accom- 
plish. Some have been almost ready to lay it down as a 
principle, that the wives of missionaries must expect to 
do little, if any thing, more than to take care of their 
own families. 'The adoption of such an expectation, by 
ladies entering upon the missionary life, Mrs. Smith 
exceedingly deprecated. Her own labors were a practical 
demonstration, that-a much higher standard of usefulness 
is within reach.’ These observations are of great im- 
portance. Every thing in this world almost tends to 
depress and to deteriorate. The missionary female is 
strongly tempted, by languor of body and the general 
debilitating effects of warm climates, to adopt a low 
standard of duty, and then to fall below that standard. 
To such as are thus inclined, Mrs. Smith’s example must 
be of inestimable value. At the same time, it should be 
remembered, that she possessed no ordinary character. 
Industry, energy, perseverance, had long been familiar to 
her. She went upon missionary ground a mature Chris- 
tian, uniting the enthusiasm of youth and the simplicity 
of a child with the sound and practised judgment of an 
adult. Besides, she was not encumbered with children 
of her own. A missionary mother, with a large family 
of young children, especially if one or two of them are 
habitually weak and sickly, is in a position very diverse 
from that of Mrs. Smith. 
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The intenseness of the heat, during the summer at 
Beyroot, renders it necessary for foreigners to reside for a 
few weeks in some village among the mountains. In a 
place nearly as high as Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Smith passed her summers delightfully. 
At the same time, nothing was permitted to interfere with 
the great objects of her work. She literally copied the 
example of him who went about doing good. On two 
occasions, when her labors at home were not indispensa- 
ble, she visited the summit of Lebanon ayd the ruins of 
Baalbeck, and also made a tour through the most inter- 
esting parts of Palestine. It would give us great pleasure 
to copy various notices and remarks from her letters 
written during these excursions. But we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself. Many of her communications 
are very attractive, on account of the sweet simplicity 
which pervades them. She writes as if all unconscious 
of the delicacy of her feelings, of the beauty of her senti- 
ments, and of the excellent sense with which many of 
her casual observations abound. 

The length of Mrs. Smith’s missionary labors was less 
than two years and four months. In consequence of 
sitting within the cold, damp walls of a school-house, her 
lungs became severely atlected. This was in the begin- 
ning of the year 1836. In consequence of increasing 
weakness, her physician advised a voyage to Smyrna. 
She accordingly left Beyroot, with her husband, on the 
11th of June. On the fourth day, when they were sailing 
on the north side of the island of Cyprus, the ship struck 
upon a reef in the night. A scene of confusion and dis- 
tress followed. Through the kindness of Providence, 
however, the company at length reached the shore by 
means of the long-boat. ‘They landed on a sandy beach, 
extending eight or ten miles into the sea, on the desolate 
coast of Caramania, in Asia Minor. ‘The loss in property, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Smith experienced, was great. 
Among the articles were Mr. Smith’s journals (on which 
he had spent much time) of his travels in the Holy Land, 
particularly in the Haouran, or the country east of the 
Jordan. Mrs. Smith lost:three volumes of private jour- 
nals, the preciousness of which we can estimate by the 
fragments which are found in her Memoir. The ship- 
wrecked company at length reached Rhodes. On the 
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13th of July, Mr.and Mrs. Smith arrived at Smyrna, thirty- 
three days after their embarkation at Beyroot. It had 
been their intention, for various reasons, to proceed, at an 
early opportunity, from Smyrna to the United States. 
But the symptoms of her declining health were greatly 
aggravated by the melancholy shipwreck, and by the 
extremely wearisome voyage from Rhodes to Smyrna. 
We must here copy a passage from the touching account 
of Mr. Smith, in relation to her feelings on finding herself 
going down to the grave : 


“Her feelings, when she came now to look at her course as in- 
evitably tending downward to the grave, were far from being such 
as she wished. The same trait of character, that made the thought 
of leaving you so painful, made also the anticipation of being taken 
from her other numerous friends a source of the most sorrowful 
feelings. You know how ardent, and how many were the friend- 
ships she cherished. When she came to think of their all being 
rent asunder, she said, much as had been the pleasure she had 
derived from them, it were almost better to have no friends. But 
having given you up, the severest pang was over, and as she drew 
near eternity, other feelings threw a shade over these. She did not 
love the world ina bad sense; and yet it was evident that death 
was to a degree taking her unawares; and was occasioning her a 
most trying disappointment. How long and how ardent had been 
her attachment to the cause of missions! And how unremittingly 
had she labored to qualify herself for the work! And now, just as 
she had mastered the language, had her plans of operation marked 
out and successfully commenced, saw herself permanently settled 
in a commodious residence, had obtained a valuable female friend 
to share in her labors,and was fondly expecting another in a beloved 
relative,—to be called away at such a time, she had not expected, 
and many tears did she shed at giving up such bright anticipations 
and favorite plans, the subjects of so many prayers. No one, per- 
haps, ever enjoyed more the buoyancy of health than she. And 
now, When she found the symptoms of disease fastening themselves 
upon every part of her system, the thought that she was never 
more to have one healthful feeling, would sometimes give her a 
pang of sorrow, and cause bitter tears to flow. Such thoughts, 
however, were soon dismissed, and apparently never more indulged. 
In health she enjoyed more beautiful and delightful thoughts of 
heaven, than almost any person I have known. But in doing SO, 
she had looked, not through, but over the grave, and the natural fear 
of death, which, as well as the dread of all bodily suffering, seems 
to have been in her unusually strong, was not overcome. When, 
therefore, she came to look at the dying pangs as near, her nature 
shrunk from the view with undefinable horror. It was the last of 
her painful feelings that was subdued, and I have no doubt it shed 
a deeper glow over all the others, if it did not occasion some of them.” 
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On her being removed to Boijah, a pleasant place in 
the suburbs of the city, her spirits revived. From this 
time, she was generally cheerful. She could bear some 
reading, uniformly read herself a portion of Scripture 
daily, and once wrote with her own hand a few letters 
and notes. On the 21st of September, Mr. Smith read to 
her the 5th chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans. She listened with great attention, and seemed much 
interested, but said nothing. Not long after, however, 
she remarked, that it had comforted her more than she 
could express. It had removed all the remaining doubts 
from her mind. She wanted no more. She was going to 
be with her Saviour, and that was enough for her. ‘‘ No 
visions of angels,” she said, ‘are given me, and no 
excessive joy, but a settled quietness of mind. I believe 
all that is written in the word of God; and upon the 
strength of this faith, I am going into eternity.” In the 
afternoon of September 22d, she said, with much earnest- 
ness, ‘‘When you write to my friends, after all is over, 
one thing I wish you would make prominent. It is, that 
I feel satisfied with the course I have taken in becoming 
a missionary. I have no disposition to boast of my labors; 
but I feel that I have not left my friends and my country 
in vain. Inever have regretted that I have done so, nor 
dolnow. This is my dying testimony.” 

We quote a brief paragraph respecting the final scene: 


“ September 30.—It was about half past four when I entered the 
room: Her hatid had a death-like coldness as I took it, and I per- 
ceived that her hour was come. After being raised as at other 
times, without expectorating, she also perceived the same; and, 
falling back gently upon her pillow, said in a faltering whisper, 
‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

“The family soon assembled, including the servants, and our 
Armenian friend. It would have been a gratifying circumstance, 
had her last hours been passed in the midst of the nation te whose 
spiritual good she had devoted her life. As it was, our own ever- 
faithful and kind-hearted servant, was the only Arab that witnessed 
her dying scene. He took his position by the side of her bed, and 
there stood until the last; showing by uninterrupted tears and sup- 
pressed sobbing, how thoroughly she had won his attachment. 
The rest of the company stood or sat ata little distance, while [ 
sat by her side with her hand in mine. As soon as all were assem- 
bled, 1 asked her if Mr. Adger should pray. With indistinctness 
she replied, ‘Yes.’ It was the last word she spoke. Convulsions 
had begun before he commenced, but she was quiet in a good de- 
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gree while he prayed. We then remained, silently watching her; 
feeling that we had nothing more to do, but to pray in our hearts 
for her speedy relief from suffering. 

“Involuntary groans were occasionally uttered in her convulsions. 
These, as we were listening to them with painful sympathy, once to 
our surprise melted away into musical notes; and for a moment our 
ears were charmed with the full, clear tones of the sweetest melody. 
No words were articulated, and she was evidently unconscious of 
every thing about her. It seemed asif her soul was already joining 
in the songs of heaven, while it was yet so connected with the body 
as to command its unconscious sympathy. Not long after, she again 
opened her eyes ina state of consciousness. A smile of perfect 
happiness lighted up her emaciated features. She looked delib- 
erately round upon different objects in the room, and then fixed upon 
me a look of the tenderest affection. * * * Her frequent prayers 
that the Saviour would meet her in the dark valley, bave already 
been mentioned. By her smile, she undoubtedly intended to assure 
us, that she had found him. Words she could not utter to express 
what she felt. Life continued to struggle with its last enemy, uutil 
twenty minutes before eight o’clock; when her affectionate heart 
gradually ceased to beat, and her soul took its final departure to be 
for ever with the Lord.” 


Her funeral was attended on the first of October. The 
Rev. Daniel Temple addressed the assembled multitude 
in a most appropriate and impressive manner, and prayed. 
Out of respect for her, all the ladies present broke over 
the immemorial custom at Smyrna, of not attending 
funerals; and joined the procession to the grave. There 
the solemn funeral service of the church of England was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Lewis. Mrs. Smith’s remains were 
interred at the new Protestant cemetery at Botjah. Her 
age, at the time of her death, was thirty-four years. 


We have thus given a very brief and imperfect account 
of the life and labors of this beloved disciple of Jesus 
Christ. The few pages to which we are_ necessarily 
restricted will not allow us to give a full illustration 
of the varied excellences of her character. Even the 
volume, which Mr. Hooker has prepared with so much 
care and judgment, does not, we are assured, contain all, 
by any means, of the sterling materials which were in 
the biographer’s possession.* In this connection, we are, 





* We would suggest to the respected publishers and editor the propriety of procuring 
a new and better engraving of Mrs. Smith for the second edition. The present engrav- 


ing essentially fails of wig 2 mae to her features as exhibited in the admirable paint- 
ing in her father’s house. e think, also, that the book could be somewhat enlarged 
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also, to recollect, that a large portion of her most valua- 
ble journals perished in the shipwreck. It may be the 
opinion of some of our readers, that we have employed 
commendatory epithets too liberally, and have failed 
altogether in wielding the independent sceptre of the 
reviewer. But we cannot help it. In reading such a 
book, we have no heart to find fault. We leave that 
ungracious task to some Zoilus or Diogenes in criticism, 
or to some London or Edinburgh enemy of missions, who 
sits in the reviewer’s ‘‘damnatory” seat. It would be 
sacrilege critically to analyze Mrs. Smith’s character. 
The mere critic knows nothing about such excellence. 
With the pulsations of her frank heart, he has no an- 
swering chord. With the heroic zeal which led her to 
toil and die in a strange land, he has no sympathy. 

It is not necessary, if we had the ability, to give any 
connected view of Mrs. Smith’s character. Mr. Smith 
has done this already in the closing chapter of the Memoir, 
with a tender heart and with a discriminating judgment, 
or rather by the simple facts which he has unostenta-. 
tiously presented. 

In a repeated perusal of the Memoir, we have been 
struck with the deep experience to which Mrs. Smith 
attained of the truths of God’s word. Many of us, who 
have assumed the name of Christians, are contented to 
live in the twilight. We make but little effort to come 
into the clear sunshine of the gospel. We are not living 
Christians. We do not enter heartily into the great mys- 
teries of redemption. We do not become possessed of 
the vitality of our religion. ‘There are many passages 
in the Scriptures, whose hidden riches,—owing to our 
negligence and inexperience,—we have never attempted 
to explore. It is possible, that such an epistle as that 
to the Ephesians seems like an unintelligible rhapsody 
to us. But it was not thus with Mrs. Smith. She 
perceived a spiritual meaning in the Bible. The life 
which she lived in the flesh was indeed by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved her and gave himself for her. 





from the golden remains which, we are told, have not seen the light. The account 
which Mr, Smith gives of his wife’s last days,—a paper drawn up with uncommon 
judgment and delicacy,—might be given in full. Itis now much abridged. If itis 
thought that the book cannot be enlarged, t:en some parts of the journal of Mrs. 8.’s 
tour in the Holy Land might be omitted. We may here mention, that it would be well 
to give the dates more fully than they are given in the first edition. 
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In her missionary course, she was thrown immediately 
upon God for protection and support. She was stripped 
of those extraneous and adventitious guards, by which we 
are enabled to conform outwardly to the precepts of the 
gospel. She comprehended, with the first Christian mar- 
tyrs, the length, and breadth, and depth, and height of 
the love of Jesus. 

This volume may be made eminently advantageous to 
the foreign missionary cause. It erects a high, yet at- 
tainable, standard of duty. It shows what a missionary 
can do, and can become, in all the details of his calling. 
The importance of the acquisition of language is present- 
ed in its proper light. External accomplishments, suavity 
of manners, and a conformity to the innocent customs of 
society are not overlooked. Practical questions of great 
moment, in respect to the employment of servants, the 
proper degree of interference with the rites of a corrupt 
religion, and the appropriate methods in which the females 
of a mission can labor, are either settled or strikingly 
illustrated. Above all, the grand secret of happiness and 
success in missionary exertions is placed in strong relief. 
This secret is prayer. Mrs. Smith loved to pray. Prayer 
was her vital breath. The throne of grace was her 
cherished home. And here she was no monopolist. Her 
heart was large as the world. The number and variety 
of the objects of her stated petitions would astonish and 
confound the ordinary Christian. And yet she was con- 
tinually adding to them. Her example, in this respect, 
as well as in many other points, let all missionaries 
zealously copy. In this way, her works will follow 
her, and her influence, if not her name, will be in ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

We cannot but add, in conclusion, what a place heaven 
is becoming! ‘“ Heavenis” truly “ enriching itself with 
the spoils of earth.” It is delightful to think of Mrs. 
Smith as now an illustrious spirit in that world, though 
saved by grace. She has lost none of her individuality. 
Those qualities of mind and heart, ennobled and sancti- 
fied by the Spirit, now exist in a perfection, of which we 
have but little idea. She has joined those ‘long lines of 
ancestors”’ who fell asleep in Jesus. According to her 
wish, she may have become a ministering spirit with that 
dear brother whose dying bed she soothed,—a co-messen- 
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ger on errands of love and mercy. Her earthly remains 
sleep near one of the ‘‘ seven churches,’”’ where reposes 
the body of Polycarp, and not far distant the body of that 
‘disciple whom Jesus loved.” The time is fast coming 
when these bright forms will rise, together with all 
those ancient Smyrnean saints ‘‘ who were faithful unto 
death,’’ that they may receive ‘‘a crown of life.” 





Articte VII. 


BROUGHAM’S SKETCHES OF STATESMEN. 


Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
time of George III. To which is added, Remarks on 
Party, and an Appendix. First Series. By Henry, 
Lorp Broveuam, F. R.8., and Member of the National 
Institute of France. 2 vols. pp. 223,216. Philadelphia. 

1839. 





Tuis is a work of intense and of permanent interest. 
It is, we confess, in some respects, without the circle 
within which we more commonly restrict ourselves as 
Christian reviewers. It is neither theological, nor ethical ; 
it has nothing directly to do with men, either as Christians 
or as heathen. While all this, however, is true, it fur- 
nishes so many lessons which most forcibly impress the 
precepts of the gospel, it contains so much that may serve 
to enkindle the fire of eloquence in the bosoms of those 
who are called upon to address their fellows on topics of 
surpassing importance, that we make no apology for pre- 
senting before our readers some account of its contents, 
and some reflections to which the perusal of its pages 
naturally gives rise. 

These two volumes contain an almost complete portrait 
gallery of the statesmen of the reign of George III. Of 
these, the characters most elaborately finished, are Chat- 
ham, North, Mansfield, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Erskine and 
Canning. ‘The other less remarkable men of their age 
are sketched with graphic power, and vividly, yet, we 
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think, faithfully, colored. 'The author has been personally 
acquainted with most of the men whom he has described, 
and has known the contemporaries of those whom he 
delineates from tradition. ‘There is great reason to be- 
lieve, that he has intended to be strictly honest and 
impartial, without being unnecessarily severe. If in any 
thing we suspect the soundness of his judgment, it is 
when he has occasion to speak of George III, and his 
immediate family, and of the general character of the 
tory aristocracy. On topics of this kind, we sometimes 
perceive, that it costs him an effort to speak kindly of 
kings and kingcraft; and sometimes when the effort has 
been made, and made successfully, he is obliged to turn 
back again, and give vent to his indignation in some 
covert allusion, as though to remind us, that the respect 
which he testifies, is merely an observance of the decen- 
cies of society, and that this thin veil is loosely thrown 
over a spirit, which holds the whole thing in utter abhor- 
rence. 

Of the literary execution of the work, we cannot speak 
in high commendation. Of words, the author has a suffi- 
ciently copious, though neither a very rich, nor very classic- 
al, supply. He aims at effect, and is so careless of the means 
by which it is produced, that the effect itself is frequently 
impaired by negligence. But it is in the structure of his 
sentences that our author principally fails. He has mani- 
festly been accustomed to speaking rather than to writing. 
Hence the rapid movement of his thought is checked and 
embarrassed by the necessity of committing the thought 
to paper. By the time that the half of a sentence is 
written, the mind of the writer has wandered into some 
far advanced region of thought; and, when recalled to 
the subject matter before it, the latter part of the sentence, 
as originally conceived, is irrevocably lost. ‘The sentence 
is patched up in haste, and another is formed in the same 
manner. And besides this, he who speaks extempore, 
must, frequently, be obliged to use, on the instant, words 
which do not, indeed, suit him, but which are the best 
that come immediately to hand. In this manner, we con- 
tract a careless habit in the selection of words, our in- 
stinctive perception of the delicate shades of their meaning 
is lost, and our relish for the nice adaptation of the word 
to the thought is seriously abated. 
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It is for this reason, doubtless, in part, that so few of 
our most eloquent men are also eloquent writers. How 
barren is the legal profession, in general, of classical 
writers! We might also, perhaps, say, on the other hand, 
how barren is the pulpit of fluent and eloquent extempore 
speakers. ‘I'he two habits of mind are essentially diverse, 
and they cannot be cultivated without particular attention 
to both. We make these remarks for the sake, mainly, of 
our clerical readers. ‘They are called upon to practise 
both kinds of address. ‘They should, therefore, learn both 
to speak fluently and to write correctly. Both habits are 
important means of usefulness. Both should be sed- 
ulously cultivated, and, thus cultivated, each will assist 
the other. He who is in the habit of writing, will speak 
more methodically and more correctly ; and he who is also 
in the habit of extemporaneous speaking, will write with 
more animation, and, of course, with more eloquence. 

The principal faults of the style of these sketches, are 
awkwardness of construction; contorted and unnatural 
inversion; and, sometimes, an almost inextricable ob- 
scurity. Thus, speaking of Lord Chatham, he says, “ It 
would be difficult to glean any token of his mind having 
gone before the very ordinary routine of the day.” ‘The 
following instance is still more exceptionable. ‘‘ No secu- 
rity can be aflorded for the mind of the judge having been 
directed to the different parts of each case, and his atten- 
tion having been held awake to the whole of the discus- 
sions at the bar, unless he state explicitly,’ &c. We 
imagine that few of our readers would apprehend, that by 
this very awkward phraseology, it is intended to assert 
‘under given circumstances, we can have no security that 
the mind of the judge has been directed to the different 
parts of each case, and that his attention has been awake,”’ 
&c. <A variety of cases of this kind of error might be 
cited. Every page is more or less disfigured with instances 
of looseness of construction, of which a practised writer 
ought not to be guilty. It is very rare to meet with that 
“‘callida junctura verborum,’’—that exquisite adjustment of 
ex pression,——which frequently confers upon an old thought 
almost the interest, and more than the grace, of a new 
one, and fixes for ever in the recollection an idea which 
had a hundred times before passed through the mind, 
without ever haviig arrested attention. 
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These may be called minor criticisms. Be itso. But 
they are the very things which distinguish good writing 
from bad; which separate the men who have formed a 
style, from those who have never made that attainment. 
We know it is sometimes said, that matters of this sort 
are unworthy of serious attention. We are told, that 
these blemishes do not detract from effectiveness; and 
that a man should attend to the thought rather than to 
the verbiage. This is just the same as to say that bad 
English is as effective as good, and that a man is the 
better understood for writing obscurely. The plain truth 
is, that, to write correctly, a man must discipline himself 
to write with care. He can never be universally under- 
stood, unless not only his words be so selected, but also so 
arranged, as to convey his idea in those forms which the 
most correct usage of the language has adopted. It is 
not unreasonable, that an author be required to render 
himself acquainted with the tongue in which he writes; 
it is certainly unreasonable for him to expect to be under- 
stood, if he refuse to subject himself to so moderate a 
labor. 

But not only is our author loose and incorrect, he is 
frequently inextricably obscure. We should be very glad 
to meet a man who could, by half a dozen readings, 
unravel the meaning of the following sentence: ‘How 
many of those who, but for this unwelcome retrospect 
into their own lives, which are thus forcing upon them, 
would be the very first to pronounce a pharisaical con- 
demnation on Lord North, have adopted the views of their 
opponents, rather than yield them up their places, by 
courageously and honestly pursuing the course prescribed 
by their own ?”’ 

Take another instance of a similar kind: ‘‘ Without 
affirming that the altered view of the question was wholly 
caused by the position of parties, and dictated by the 
ministers taking the other line, we may at least assert, 
without any fear of contradiction, that the promptitude 
with which the charge was made by the leaders is trace- 
able to this source; and that their having power to make 
their less liberal and enlightened followers in the country 
join them, doing violence to their most rooted prejudices, 
can in no other way be accounted for than by referring to 
the operation of party tactics.” Instances nearly as bad 
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as these, might be produced in abundance. We know 
that in extenuation of these faults it will be pleaded, that 
the author is overwhelmed with business, and, that he 
writes in a prodigious hurry. ‘That an author has but 
little leisure, may be a reason why he should publish but 
little; but it is no reason whatever for his publishing 
what cannot be understood. Whatever may be the en- 
gagements of his lordship, there can be no sufficient reason 
why the Ex-High Chancellor of Great Britain, should 
not write good English. 

If, having made these abatements, we come to the 
thought itself, and to the general tendency of these 
volumes, our task becomes at once incomparably more 
pleasant. ‘The leading characters, whose portraits are 
exhibited in this national picture gallery, are drawn with 
spirit, and, we believe, with fairness; and their talents 
and their virtues set forth with the hand of a master. 
The value of the life of each statesman is skilfully 
summed up; the style of the eloquence of each is por- 
trayed with vigorous discrimination, and the points of 
resemblance and contrast between ancient and modern 
oratory are exhibited in a manner which shows the 
author to be familiarly acquainted with all the triumphs 
that public speaking has achieved since the dawn of 
civilization. 

We have alluded to the appearance of prejudice in the 
delineations of George III. We beg leave to add here a 
remark upon the character of this, in many respects, un- 
fortunate prince. George III was not well informed; he 
was possessed of no great capacity; his feeling of moral 
obligation, though strong, was often ill-directed; inso- 
much that what commenced in love of right was exceed- 
ingly prone to terminate in sullen obstinacy. All this, 
we believe, must be granted. But, notwithstanding all 
this, let it be remembered, that to the best of his compre- 
hension he honestly intended to do what seemed to him 
to be right. The example of his life gave confidence to 
virtue. His family, at least, in so far as it was under his 
own control, was a model to the families of his people. 
While we despise his cunning, and are vexed at his obsti- 
nacy, we do well to remember, that throughout his life he 
was subject to the direst ill that flesh is heir to, and that no 
one of us can determine in how far his unhappy peculiar- 
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ities of temper may be traceable to that mental disease 
to which he at last fell a victim. If his hatred, inexora- 
ble and inappeasable, towards Fox, Sheridan, and the 
whigs, be remembered, let it not be forgotten, that mon- 
archs are not generally the bosom friends of reformers; 
and that Fox, Sheridan and their political friends ruined 
the moral character of his eldest son, and were guilty of 
the most atrocious national crime, in rendering the heir 
apparent to the throne indolent, sensual, profligate, false, 
trifling, and, in one word, utterly contemptible. Christian- 
ity herself would allow a father to feel, that to associate 
with such men was disgrace; and that to come into con- 
tact with them was pollution. 

The character of Lord Chatham is one of the most 
remarkable that the pen of history has recorded. As a 
statesman and as an orator, his life forms an era in the 
annals of his country. The only Englishman with whom 
he can be compared is Oliver Cromwell. Here, however, 
the comparison holds true only while we limit our views 
to statesmanship. In other respects they were unlike. 
Cromwell was a very able soldier. Chatham, though 
originally in the army, attained to no higher rank than 
cornet of dragoons. Chatham stands as an orator prob- 
ably in the same class with Demosthenes. Cromwell 
never spoke in public, and his conversation in private 
was commonly so enigmatical, that it could scarcely be 
comprehended by his most intimate friends. 

Chatham possessed in a degree, probably never to be 
surpassed, all the attributes that unite to form the char- 
acter of a statesman, or of a leader among men. ‘To ap- 
prehension quick as thought, sagacity so acute as to lack 
but little of arriving at prescience, exhaustless fertility of 
resource, which could create means, in the time that 
other men would be bemoaning the want of them, he 
added the most entire reliance on the decisions of his own 
intellect, and an unflinching resolution that never quailed 
while carrying those decisions into effect, even to their 
remotest ramification. To all this his outward man 
corresponded. His bearing was noble; his air that of 
command; and his whole expression that of a man who 
was destined from his cradle to be first. Could he have 
blended with all this in public, the mildness and gentle- 
ness which belonged to him in private; could he have 
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been content éo be the first subject in the kingdom, with- 
out obliging all his associates to confess that he was so, 
he would have presented the world with the character of 
a perfect statesman. All this would have been very 
well, but then, the Revolution would not have occurred, 
and this country would not have been independent. 

As an orator, Chatham seems to us, more than any 
orator of modern times, to resemble Demosthenes. Not 
that we believe the style of the Englishman to be at all 
comparable with that of the Athenian. ‘The latter wrote 
his orations with infinite labor, and then committed them 
to memory. ‘The speeches of the former were never 
written before their delivery; nay, were frequently al- 
most unpremeditated. The resemblance consists in the 
thought, and in the position which the speaker assumes 
towards his audience. The character of the thought 
in both seems to be the perfection of common sense, ren- 
dered transparent by passing through a mind that could 
not admit an ambiguous conception, clothed in simple, 
pure, and familiar words, and concentrated to a focus of 
all-consuming intensity, by passions that glowed like a 
furnace seven times heated. Such, at any rate, was the 
eloquence of Lord Chatham. Its effects were prodigious. 
Nothing in ancient or in modern times presents any par- 
allel to the sway which he exercised over the House of 
Commons. He was in debate an overmatch for the 
whole house; and in that house there were many who 
were by no means common men. Yet Chatham dared 
with impunity to treat the ablest of them like children. 
On one occasion, as in the course of a speech, he was 
about to reply to some remarks from Mr. Murray, then 
Attorney General (afterwards better known as Lord Mans- 
field), he turned towards him and commenced. Murray 
turned so pale that his agitation was perceived by the 
whole house. ‘I see,” said this great orator, ‘ Judge 
Felix trembles. I will excuse him for the present, and 
reserve his punishment for another occasion.’ So terrible 
was his power of invective, that this contemptuous sneer 
was looked upon by Murray and by the whole house as 
a very tender mercy. 

This was the manner in which he treated his individual 
opponents. Of the tyrannical sway which he exercised 
over the whole house, the following extract from our 
author furnishes a specimen : 
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“Tt is related that once in the House of Commons he began a 
speech with the words, ‘Sugar, Mr. Speaker, —and then, observing 
a smile to pervade the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into vehe- 
ment anger, he is said to have pronounced again the word ‘ Sugar? 
three times, and having thus quelled the house, and extinguished 
every appearance of levity or laughter, turned round and disdain- 
fully asked, ‘Who will laugh at sugar now? We have the anec- 
dote upon good traditional authority; that it was believed by those 
who had the best means of knowing "Lord Chatham is certain; and 
this of itself shows their sense of the extraordinary powers of his 
manner, and the reach of his audacity in trusting to those powers.” 


The character and actions of Lord Chatham may well 
furnish a study for those who are in any manner engaged 
in directing ‘the efforts of their fellow-men. We may 
learn from him, that there exists a wide difference between 
wisdom and prudence. Lord Chatham was certainly a 
wise man, or he could not, surely, have been a success- 
ful man. No statesman ever, commencing with so small 
means, multiplied them so rapidly, or achieved with them 
such surprising results. But this was not done by shrink- 
ing from responsibility, by casting the labor of action and 
of decision upon others, and then clutching the reputation 
of success, or dodging the consequences of failure. Such 
a course may save a man’s own skin from abrasion, but 
it will carry forward no important enterprise, and will, in 
the end, administer the extreme unction to its own reputa- 
tion. It will multiply its own shifting and shuffling spirit, 
until every one escapes responsibility ; that is to say, until 
every thing stands still. ‘True wisdom is of a different 
temper, and moves in a widely different circle. Itis the 
harmonious union of clearness of intellect, sagacity in 
foresight and boldnessin execution. It allows of no baf- 
fling, no shuffling, no dodging. It is manly, true, sincere, 
cautious, and yet decided. It neither covets power nor 
shrinks from responsibility. Distinctly perceiving the 
limits of its obligations, it will no more be guilty of the 
pusillanimity of falling short of its duty, than of the 
arrogance of going beyond it. This was the spirit of 
Lord Chatham’s administration, and, if we mistake not, 
it was the spirit of the administrations of Cromwell, of 
Washington, of Wellington, and indeed of all those, who 
have made themselves illustrious as the directors of human 
affairs. 
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A man more different from Lord Chatham, than Lord 
North, can scarcely be conceived. With but little learn- 
ing, with by no means large capacity, holding no heredi- 
tary claim upon the affections of the British people, with 
no pretensions to remarkable eloquence, and with no 
strong backers but the king, Mr. Wedderburn and Mr. 
Thurlow, opposed by the most splendid constellations of 
of talent that the House of Commons ever gazed upon, 
he held his office during the stormy period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; and, if he cannot be said to have govern- 
ed well, may fairly be acknowledged to have sustained 
himself against such tremendous odds, that not to have 
been defeated is higher praise than to have gained a com- 
mon victory. Nor is this all. After having borne every 
thing that ferocity could dictate in political warfare, he 
beheld his most inveterate foes willing to take office with 
him, and thus, by their own act, give the practical lie to 
all their former vituperation. 

It is somewhat singular, that the means by which this 
remarkable person was enabled thus to sustain himself, 
was the most imperturbable good-nature, and the most 
ready and delightful wit. If an argument pressed hard 
upon him, he got the better of it by a joke. If an attack 
was vindictive, he hurled back its whole force by a bril- 
liant repartee. If his measures were reprobated, he de- 
fended them with calmness and good sense, and in all 
cases, preserved an unruffled serenity, which was a thou- 
sand times more annoying to his assailants than the 
outpourings of the most corroding sarcasm. 

Our author records a few of his sayings in the heat of 
debate, which will show us something of the character of 
the man. We extract the following: 


“ But if it would be endless to recount the triumphs of his temper, 
it would be equally so and far more difficult to record those of his 
wit. It appears to have been of a kind peculiarly characteristic 
and eminently natural; playing easily and without the least effort ; 
perfectly suited to his placid nature, by being what Clarendon 
says of Charles II, “a pleasant, affable, recommending sort of wit;” 
wholly unpretending; so exquisitely suited to the occasion that it 
never failed of effect, yet so readily produced and so entirely unam- 
bitious, that although it had occurred to nobody before, every one 
wondered it had not suggested itself to all. A few only of his sayings 
have reached us, and these, as might be expected, are rather things 
which he had chanced to coat over with some sarcasm or epigram 
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that tended to preserve them ; they consequently are far from giving 
an idea of his habitual pleasantry and the gayety of thought which 
generally pervaded his speeches. ‘Thus, when a vehement declaim- 
er, calling aloud for his head, turned round and _ perceived his vic- 
tim unconsciously indulging in a sort of slumber, and, becoming 
still more exasperated, denounced the Minister as capable of sleep- 
ing while he ruined his country,—the latter only complained how 
cruel it was to be denied a solace which other criminals so often 
enjoyed, that of having a night’s rest before their fate. When sur- 
prised in a like indulgence during the performance of a very 
inferior artist, who, however, showed equal indignation at so ill- 
timed a recreation, he contented himself with observing how hard 
it was that he should be grudged so very natural a release from 
considerable suffering ; but, as if recollecting himself, added that 
it was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to complain of him for 
taking the remedy which he himself had been considerate enough 
to administer. The same good-humor and drollery quitted him not 
when in opposition. Every one has heard of the speech which, if 
it had failed to injure the objects of its attack, was very effectual in 
affixing a name upon its honest and much-respected author. On 
Mr. Martin’s proposal to have a starling placed near the chair, and 
taught to repeat the cry of ‘Infamous coalition Lord North coolly 
suggested that, as long as the worthy member was preserved to 
them, it would be a needless waste of public money, since the star- 
ling might well perform his office by deputy. Thatin society such 
a man must have been the most delightful of companions may well 
be supposed. In his family, and in all his private intercourse, as in 
his personal character, he was known to be in every respect amiable ; 
of scrupulous integrity and unsullied honor.” 


To these we beg leave to add one or two others from 
recollection. 

Lord North, during the later years of his life, was blind ; 
and he shared this affliction with his bitter political an- 
tagonist, Col. Barre. Replying to some remarks of the 
latter, in the House of Commons, Lord North said, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding the hostility which the honorable gentle- 
man opposite has shown towards me, yet, lam certain, 
that there are no two persons in the world who would 
be more happy to see each other.” 

On another occasion, some one of his opponents spoke 
of him most contemptuously as “‘ The thing called a 
minister.’ Lord North, who was very corpulent, in rising 
to reply, said as follows: ‘‘'The honorable gentleman has 
seen fit to d¢signate me as ‘ The thing called a minister.’ 
At first, I confess, that | was unable to decide in what 
manner the remark of my honorable friend was to be 
taken. That l am a ¢éhing (patting his fat sides with 
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both his hands), I certainly cannot deny. But, inas- 
much as the honorable gentlemen, said I was the thing 
called a minister,—the thing, which above all others, | 
knew he would like to be himself,—I took it decidedly as 
a compliment.” 

We have mentioned these anecdotes, not so much on 
account of their intrinsic importance, as for another rea- 
son. ‘hey show us the value of perfect good-nature; of 
unchanging sweetness of temper, in all cases, when men 
meet in deliberative assemblies. We do not believe in 
buffoonery ; we dislike as much as any one, the turning 
of every thing serious into a jest. Yet it is surely better 
to turn aside an ill-natured remark by a harmless pleas- 
antry, than to concoct for a week, or even for an hour, a 
venomous reply, and then utter it, with the deliberate 
and avowed intention of inflicting upon an adversary 
all the pain in our power. When men meet together 
in free discussion, it would be marvellous if, in the heat 
of debate, remarks did not often escape a speaker which 
his sober judgment would not sanction. While we make 
no excuse for grossness of attack, yet we can almost as , 
ill excuse grossness of reply. It is surely wiser to defeat 
unkindness by good-nature, than by falling into a passion. 

We cannot but, in this respect, feel mortified by the 
spectacle so frequently presented in our halls of general 
and state legislation. There may frequently be seen, 
among our legislators, a spirit of personal hostility, a 
malicious design to lacerate and cauterize, as alien to 
civilization as it is to Christianity. In one case, a short 
time since, in one of the Southern States, the Speaker of 
the House of Assembly assassinated a man in his place, 
for words spoken in debate, while yet the offensive ex- 
pressions were trembling upon his lips. We can scarcely 
conceive of any thing more horridly brutal, or more 
infamously wicked. 

But we have dwelt on the character of Lord North, for 
another reason. We presume that no man was ever more 
universally detested, than this statesman, during the whole 
of our revolutionary war. He was believed to be the incar- 
nation of tyranny, the undisguised patron of every vice, the 
author of every calamity endured either by his own coun- 
try, or by the colonies, whom his mismanagement forced 
into rebellion. It is somewhat cheering, now that the 
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smoke of the controversy has passed away, to look upon 
this distinguished individual, and to find that he wasa 
man of most amiable temper, of the sweetest good-nature, 
the delight of his friends and the idol of his family; nay, 
to learn, that to his very good-nature all our calamities 
may, in part, be attributed. It is now a matter of un- 
questioned history, that Lord North was, from the 
beginning, wholly opposed to the American war; that in 
consequence of his opposition, he was anxious to resign; 
that he held his place because he could not resist the 
importunity of his king; and that George III alone was 
the real author of all the calamities of that season of mis- 
rule; while Lord North was nothing but the unwilling 
instrument, who had not the moral courage to give pain 
to his sovereign. 

In the character of Lord Thurlow, we take but little 
interest. He was a man to be shunned for his personal 
vices, and abhorred for his deep and fathomless duplicity. 
Although a man of decided ability, we are inclined to 
believe his talents inferior to those so commonly attribut- 
ed tohim. ‘The following description of his appearance 
as chairman of the House of Lords is too characteristic to 
be omitted : 


“Of his powers as a debater there are now no means to form an 
estimate, except what tradition, daily becoming more scanty and 
precarious, may supply. He possessed great depth of voice, rolled 
out his sentences with unbroken fluency, and displayed a confidence 
both of tone and of assertion which, accompanied by somewhat of 
Dr. Johnson’s balanced sententiousness, often silenced when it did 
not convince; for of reasoning he was proverbially sparing: there 
are those indeed who will have it that he never was known to do 
any thing which, when attended to, even looked like using an argu- 
ment, although to view the speaker and carelessly to hear him, you 
would say he was laying waste the whole field of argumentation 
and dispersing and destroying all his antagonists. His aspect was 
more solemn and imposing than almost any other person’s in public 
life, so much so that Mr. Fox used to say it proved him dishonest, 
since no man could be so wise as he looked. Nor did he neglect any 
of the external circumstances, how trifling soever, by which atten- 
tion and deference could be secured on the part of his audience. 
Not only were his periods well rounded, and the connecting matter 
or continuing phrases well flung in, but the tongue was so hung as 
to make the sonorous voice peal through the hall, and appear to 
convey things which it would be awful to examine too near, and 
perilous te question. Nay, to the more trivial circumstance of his 
place, when addressing the House of Lords, he scrupulously attend- 
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ed. He rose slowly from his seat: he left the woolsack with delib- 
eration ; but he went not to the nearest place, like ordinary Chan- 
cellors, the sons of mortal men; he drew back by a pace or two, 
and standing as it were askance, and partly behind the huge bale 
he had quitted for a season, he began to pour out, first in a growl, 
and then in a clear and louder roll, the matter which he had to de- 
liver, and which for the most part consisted in some positive asser- 
tions, some personal vituperation, some sarcasms at classes, some 
sentences pronounced upon individuals as if they were standing be- 
fore him for judgment, some vague mysterious threats of things pur- 
posely not expressed, and abundant protestations of conscience and 
duty, in which they who keep the consciences of kings are some- 
what apt to indulge.” 


In contrast with this description we would present the 
following description of Sir William Grant, in his own 
(the Vice Chancellor’s) Court. It places before us the 
splendid conception of a perfect Judge : 


“'The court in those days presented a spectacle which afforded 
true delight to every person of sound judgment and pure taste. 
After a long and a silent hearing,—a hearing of all that could be 
urged by the counsel of every party,—unbroken by a single word, 
and when the spectator of Sir William Grant (for he was not heard) 
might suppose that his mind had been absent fromascene in which 
he took no apparent share, the debate was closed,—the advocate’s 
hour was passed,—the parties were in silent expectation of the 
event,—the hall no longer resounded with any voice,—it seemed as 
if the affair of the day, for the present, was over, and the court was 
to adjourn or to call for another cause. No! The judge’s time had 
now arrived, and another artist was to fill the scene. The great 
magistrate began to pronounce his judgment, and every eye and 
every ear was at length fixed upon the bench. Forth came a strain 
of clear, unbroken fluency, disposing alike, in most luminous order, 
of all the facts and of all the arguments in the cause; reducing into 
clear and simple arrangement, the most entangled masses of broken 
and conflicting statement; weighing each matter, and disposing of 
each in succession; settling one doubt by a parenthetical remark ; 
passing over another difficulty by a reason only more decisive that 
it was condensed; and giving out the whole impression of the case, 
in every material view, upon the judge’s mind, with argument 
enough to show why he so thought, and to prove him right, and 
without so much reasoning as to make you forget that it was a 
judgment you were hearing, by overstepping the bounds which 
distinguish a judgment from a speech. This is the perfection 
of judicial eloquence; not avoiding argument, but confining it 
to such reasoning as beseems him who has rather to explain 
the grounds of his own conviction, than to labor at convincing 
others; not rejecting reference to authority, but never betokening 
a disposition to seek shelter behind other men’s names, for what he 
might fear to pronounce in his own person; not disdaining even 
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ornaments, but those of the more chastened graces that accord with 
the severe standard of a judge’s oratory. This perfection of judicial 
eloquence Sir William Grant attained, and its effect upon all listen- 


ers was as certain and as powerful as its merits were incontestable 
and exalted.” 


The next great portrait that attracts our attention is 
that of Burke, a name almost synonymous with genius 
and statesmanship. ‘The delineation of the character of 
this illustrious man seems not to have been sketched with 
the author’s usual felicity. It appears like the work of 
two different hands; or, as though the author had begun 
it at one time, and finished it, after a considerable interval, 
at another. Hence it wants both unity of design, and 
harmony of coloring, as well as mellowness of expression. 
It is, however, exceedingly valuable, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents us with one more portrait of Burke, drawn by a 
skilful artist, as well acquainted with his politics and 
principles as any man now living. As such it will be 
considered a valuable contribution to English litera- 
ture. Indeed, notwithstanding the defects to which we 
have alluded, it contains some of the most striking passa- 
ges to be found in our language. The description of 
Burke’s style of oratory is worthy of comparison with 
any thing of its kind that we have ever seen. 

Of Burke himself we have no space here to treat at 
large. His character and his works are themselves a 
study, and a whole article, instead of a brief paragraph, 
must be employed, if we desire to do them the semblance 
of justice. We have, at present, neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to set forth his vast capacity ; his boundless learning 
enriched and classified and ripened by profound reflection ; 
such learning that Johnson, within his chosen circle, was 
awed by its magnificence; his imagination of exhaustless 
fertility, teeming at every moment, with images gathered 
in profusion from heaven and earth, and under the earth; 
his broad and massive theoretical statesmanship, tempered 
and fashioned by practical skill; his sagacious foresight, 
which was ‘‘as if one went to inquire of the oracle of the 
Lord ;” all this must, from necessity, be passed over. At 
some time we may perhaps devote a few of our pages to 
the more full consideration of this admirable subject. 

We have here only time to present an extract or two, 
exhibiting the character of Burke’s style both as a writer 
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and as a speaker. As we have before remarked, they are 
also specimens of our author’s happiest manner. 


His merits as a prose writer are thus sketched : 










“How much soever men may differ as to the soundness of Mr. 
Burke’s doctrines, or the purity of his public conduct, there can be 
no hesitation in according to him a station among the most extraor- 
dinary persons that have ever appeared; nor is there now any 
diversity of opinion as to the place which it is fit to assign him. He 
was a writer of the first class, and excelled in almost every kind of 
prose composition. Possessed of most extensive knowledge, and 
of the most various description ; acquainted alike with what different 
classes of men knew, each in his own province, and with much that 
hardly any one ever thought of learning; he could either bring his 
masses of information to bear directly upon the subjects to which 
they severally belonged,—or he could avail himself of them gener- 
ally to strengthen his faculties and enlarge his views,—or he could 
turn any portion of them to account for the purpose of illustrating 
his theme, or enriching his diction. Hence, when he is handling 
any one matter, we perceive that we are conversing with a reasoner 
or a teacher, to whom almost every other branch of knowledge is 
familiar. His views range over all the cognate subjects ; his reason- 
ings are derived from principles applicable to other matters as well 
as the one in hand; arguments pour in from all sides, as well as 
those which start up under our feet, the natural growth of the path 
he is leading us over; while to throw light round our steps, and 
either explore its darker places, or serve for our recreation, ijlustra- 
tions are fetched from a thousand quarters; and an imagination, 
marvellously quick to descry unthought-of resemblances, pours 
forth the stores, which a lore yet more marvellous has gathered 
from all ages, and nations, and arts,and tongues. We are, in respect 
of the argument, reminded of Bacon’s multifarious knowledge, and 
the exuberance of his learned fancy; while the many-lettered diction 
recalls to mind.the first of English poets, and his immortal verse, 
rich with the spoils of all sciences and all times.” 































Again, as to his manner of rhetorical attack : 





“Jt is another characteristic of this great writer, that the unlimited 
abundance of his stores makes him profuse in their expenditure. 
Never content with one view of a subject, or one manner of handling 
it, he for the most part lavishes his whole resources upon the dis- 
cussion of each point. In controversy, this is emphatically the case. 
Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than the variety of ways im 
which he makes his approaches to any position he would master. 
After reconnoitering it with skill and boldness, if not with perfect 
accuracy, be maneuvres with infinite address, and arrays a most 
imposing force of general principles mustered from all parts, and 
pointed, sometimes violently enough, in one direction. He now 
moves on with the composed air, the even, dignified pace of the 
historian; and unfolds his facts in a narrative so easy, and yet so 
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correct, that you plainly perceive he wanted only the dismissal of 
other pursuits to have rivalled Livy or Hume. But soon this ad- 
vance is interrupted, and he stops to display his powers of descrip- 
tion, when the boldness of his design is only matched by the 
brilliancy of its coloring. He then skirmishes for a space, and puts 
in motion all the lighter arms of wit; sometimes not unmingled 
with drollery, sometimes bordering upon farce. His main battery 
is now opened, and a tempest bursts forth, of every weapon of 
attack,—invective, abuse, irony, sarcasm, simile drawn out to alle- 
gory, allusion, quotation, fable, parable, anathema. The heavy 
artillery of powerful declamation, and the conflict of close argument 
alone are wanting; but of this the garrison is not always aware; 
his noise is oftentimes mistaken for the thunder of true eloquence ; 
the number of his movements distracts, and the variety of his mis- 
siles annoys the adversary; a panic spreads, and he carries his 
point, as if he had actually made a practicable breach; nor is it 
discovered till after the smoke and confusion is over, that the citadel 
remains untouched.” 


We have only space, in passing over the great names of 
Fox and Pitt, to quote the following passages, descriptive 


of the manner of speaking of each. We commence with 
that of Mr. Fox: 


“Having premised all these qualifications, it must now be added, 
that Mr. Fox’s eloquence was of a kind which, to comprehend, you 
must have heard himself. When he got fairly into his subject, was 
heartily warmed with it, he poured forth words and periods of fire 
that smote you, and deprived you of all power to reflect and rescue 
yourself, while he went on to seize the faculties of the listener, and 
earry them captive along with him whithersoever he might please 
torush. It is ridiculous to doubt that he was a far closer reasoner, 
a much more argumentative speaker, than Demosthenes ; as much 
more so as Demosthenes would perhaps have been than Fox had he 
lived in our times, and had toaddress an English House of Commons. 
For it is the kindred mistake of those who fancy that the two were 
like each other, to imagine that the Grecian’s orations are long 
chains of ratiocination, like Sir William Grant’s arguments, or 
Euclid’s demonstrations. They are close to the point; they are full 
of impressive allusions ; they abound in expositions of the adversary’s 
inconsistency ; they are loaded with bitter invective ; they never lose 
sight of the subject; and they never quit hold of the hearer, by the 
striking appeals they make to his strongest feelings and his favorite 
recollections: to the heart, or to the quick and immediate sense of 
inconsistency, they are always addressed, and find their way thither 
by the shortest and surest road; but to the head, to the calm and 
sober judgment, as pieces of argumentation, they assuredly are not 
addressed. But Mr. Fox, as he went along, and exposed absurdity, 
and made inconsistent arguments clash, and laid bare shuffling or hy- 
pocrisy, and showered down upon meanness, or upon cruelty, or 
upon oppression, a pitiless storm of the most fierce invective, was 
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ever forging also the long, and compacted, and massive chain of 
pure demonstration. 

“'There was no weapon of argument which this great orator more 
happily or more frequently wielded than wit,—the wit which ex- 
poses to ridicule the absurdity or inconsistency of an adverse argu- 
ment. It has been said of him, we believe by Mr. Frere, that he 
was the wittiest speaker of his times; and they were the times of 
Sheridan and of Windham. This was Mr. Canning’s opinion, and 
it was also Mr. Pitt’s. There was nothing more awful in Mr. Pitt’s 
sarcasm, nothing so vexatious in Mr. Canning’s light and galling 
raillery, as the battering and piercing wit with which Mr. Fox so 


often interrupted, but always supported, the heavy artillery of his 
argumentative declamation.” 


Let us now compare this description with that of the 
oratory of his great rival: 


“If from the statesman we turn to the orator, the contrast is, 
indeed, marvellous. He is to be placed, without any doubt, in the 
highest class. With a sparing use of ornament, hardly indulging 
more in figures, or even in figurative expression, than the most 
severe examples of ancient chasteness allowed,—with little variety 
of style, hardly any of the graces of manner,—he no sooner rose 
than he carried away every hearer, and kept the attention fixed and 
unflagging till it pleased him to let it go; and then 


**<¢ So charming left his voice, that we, awhile, 
Still thought him speaking , still stood fixed to hear.’ 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken flow, which 
never for a moment left the hearer in pain or doubt, and yet was 
not the mean fluency of mere relaxation, requiring no effort of the 
speaker, but imposing on the listener a heavy task; by his lucid 
arrangement, which made all parts of the most complicated subject 
quit their entanglement, and fall each into its place ; by the clearness 
of his statements, which presented at once a picture to the mind; 
by the forcible appeals to strict reason and strong feeling, which 
formed the great staple of the discourse; by the majesty of the 
diction ; by the depth and fulness of the most sonorous voice, and 
the unbending dignity of the manner, which ever reminded us that 
we were in the presence of more than an advocate or debater, that 
there stood before us a ruler of the people. Such were the effects 
invariably of this singular eloquence; and they were as certainly 
produced on ordinary occasions, as in those grander displays when 
he rose to the height of some great argument, or indulged in vehe- 
ment invective against some individual, and variegated his speech 
with that sarcasm of which he was so great, and indeed so little 
sparing a master; although even here all was uniform and consis- 
tent; nor did any thing, in any mood of mind, ever drop from him 
that was unsuited to the majestic frame of the whole, or could dis- 
turb the serenity of the full and copious flood that rolled along. 

“ But if such was the unfailing impression at first produced, and 
which, for a season absorbing the faculties, precluded all criticism ; 
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upon reflection, faults and imperfections certainly were disclosed. 
There prevailed a monotony in the matter, as well as in the manner; 
and even the delightful voice which so long prevented this from being 
felt, was itself almost without any variety of tone. All things were 
said nearly in the same way; as if by some curious machine periods 
were rounded and flung off; as if, in like moulds, though of differ- 
ent sizes, ideas were shaped and brought out. His composition was 
correct enough, but not peculiarly felicitous; his English was 
sufficiently pure, without being at all racy, or various, or brilliant; 
his style, was, by Mr. Windham, called “a state-paper style,” in 
allusion to its combined dignity and poverty; and the same nice 
observer, referring to the eminently skilful way in which he balanced 
his phrases, sailed near the wind, and seemed to disclose much 
whilst he kept the greater part of his meaning to himself, declared 
that he “verily believed Mr. Pitt could speak a king’s speech off- 
hand.” His declamation was admirable, mingling with and clothing 
the argument, as to be good for any thing it always must; and 
no more separable from the reasoning than the heat is from the 
metal in a stream of lava. Yet, with all this excellence, the last 
effect of the highest eloquence was for the most part wanting; we 
seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the artist in the work. He was 
earnest enough; he seemed quite sincere; he was moved himself 
as he would move us; we even went along with him, and forgot 
ourselves ; but we hardly forgot him; and while thrilled with the 
glow which his burning words diffused, or transfixed with wonder 
at so marvellous a display of skill, we yet felt that it was admiration 
of a consummate artist which filled us, and that after all, we were 
present at an exhibition; gazing upon a wonderful performer indeed, 
but still a performer.” 


We have room left to take notice of but one more por- 
trait in this splendid gallery of master spirits of the age 
which they illustrated. We should have selected Wilber- 
force but that we have already considered his character 
somewhat at length.* Passing him, we would gaze for a 
moment upon Thomas Erskine, within his own walk, 
more illustrious than any whom we have mentioned. 
We say more illustrious in his own walk, because, we 
believe, not one of those whom we have named, ever rose 
to such eminence in the branch in which he most excelled, 
as Erskine attained at the bar. Pitt, Fox, Chatham, 
Burke, all find their parallels in the list of parliamentary 
orators; but it may be fairly doubted whether there ever 
existed, either in ancient or modern times, the superior, or 
even the equal, to Erskine, as an advocate. The talents 
of Demosthenes were rarely engaged in this kind of 
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speaking. Cicero defended Milo, but was overawed by 
the military array surrounding the court, and made a 
signal failure. Erskine would have rescued Milo, if such 
a thing were possible, or would have perished in the 
attempt. ‘The unusual array would have roused the lion 
in his bosom, and in making the effort to rise to the 
occasion, he would have far surpassed it. He defended, 
under very disadvantageous odds, Hatfield, who had fired 
a pistol at the king; and, so triumphantly cleared him, 
that although the royal family and ministry were against 
him, Lord Kenyon dismissed the case without putting it 
to the jury. His greatest plea is that in the case of Stock- 
dale, in which he defended his client against the whole 
influence of the House of Commons, with Burke, Fox 
and Sheridan at their head. In the si.ameless prosecution 
of the Dean of St. Asaphs, for a libel, he was of counsel 
for the defendant. When the jury brought in their ver- 
dict, the question arose, upon the manner of recording it, 
concerning the power of juries in cases of libel. The 
judge desired the verdict to be so given and recorded, as 
to throw the power of acquittal or condemnation in the 
hands of the court. This Erskine steadfastly resisted, 
until Justice Buller said, in anger, ‘‘ Sit down, sir; remem- 
ber your duty, or I shall be obliged to proceed in another 
manner.’’ Erskine immediately replied, ‘‘ Your lordship 
may proceed in what manner you think fit; I know my 
duty as well as your lordship knows yours. TI shall not 
alter my conduct.”’ 

The judge caused the verdict to be recorded as he chose. 
But, on the second day of the ensuing term, Mr. Erskine 
moved the court of King’s Bench to set aside the verdict, 
for misdirection of the judge in his charge to the jury; 
and obtained a rule to show cause why there should not 
be another trial. On this rule he delivered his famous 
argument in support of the rights of juries. The appli- 
cation for a new trial was denied. But Erskine did not 
stop here. He moved the court in arrest of judgment, 
and the court, upon mature deliberation, decided that the 
indictment was defective, arrested the judgment, and 
discharged the prisoner. 

We have been particular in mentioning this case, because 
it forms the very corner stone of British, and, we may 
add, American liberty of the press. In consequence of the 
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pleas which this great advocate made, during the course of 
these proceedings, the attention of the public was directed 
to the abuses which had crept into the law of libel, and 
an act was introduced into parliament by Mr. Fox, and 
supported by himself and Mr. Erskine, which swept them 
away for ever. It is to this trial, and to the great state 
trials in 1794, that our author alludes in the following 
paragraph, which so eloquently recounts the triumphs of 
Erskine : 


“Tt remains that we commemorate the deeds which he did, and 
which cast the fame of his oratory into. the shade. He was an un- 
daunted man; he was an undaunted advocate. To no court did he 
ever truckle, neither to the court of the king, neither to the court of 
the king’s judges. Their smiles and their frowns he disregarded 
alike in the fearless discharge of his duty. He upheld the liberty 
of the press against the one; he defended the rights of the people 
against both combined to destroy them. If there be yet amongst us 
the power of freely discussing the acts of our rulers; if there be 
yet the privilege of meeting for the promotion of needful reforms ; 
if he who desires wholesome changes in our Constitution be still 
recognised as a patriot, and not doomed to die the death of a traitor ; 
let us acknowledge with gratitude, that to this great man, under 
Heaven, we owe this felicity of the times. In 1794, his dauntless 
energy, his indomitable courage, kindling his eloquence, inspiring 
his conduct, giving direction and lending firmness to his matchless 
skill, resisted the combination of statesmen, and princes, and law- 
yers,—the league of cruelty and craft, formed to destroy our liberties, 
—and triumphantly scattered to the winds the half-accomplished 
scheme of an unsparing proscription. Before such a precious ser- 
vice as this, well may the lustre of statesmen and of orators grow 
pale; and yet this was the achievement of one only, not the first 
orator of his age, and not among its foremost statesmen, because he 
was beyond all comparison the most accomplished advocate, and 
the most eloquent, that modern times have produced.” 


The pleas of this remarkable man are worthy of the 
most diligent attention on the part of those whose vocation 
is public speaking. They all aim at but one point, 
the success of the client; nor is this all; the precise man- 
ner of this success is definitely fixed in the orator’s mind. 
From this point his eye never wanders, from the beginning 
to the end. His introductions are incomparably happy. 
They arise, commonly, in the most natural manner, from 
some circumstance which has just transpired, and, while 
they bespeak the attention and the favor of the jury, lead 
to precisely that view of the case, from which it may be 
most favorably considered. The ground taken by the 
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advocate is always modest; so much so, that you would 
willingly grant him more than he asks ; and are thus fully 
persuaded of his perfect candor. When this ground has be- 
come thoroughly established, and the feelings of the jury 
have become enlisted in his favor, he begins to raise upon it 
the superstructure of his argumentation. Link after link is 
woven, each one strong “in itself, and each connected 
indissolubly with its predecessor, until you arrive at the 
conclusion to which he has been leading you, as though 
you had been merely following the dictates of your own 
understanding. ‘This, of itself, might seem enough; but 
this is not all. While the argument has been addressed 
to the intellect, it has been, at every moment, blended 
with appeals to the most honorable principles in our 
nature; so that we not only feel that the course recom- 
mended to us is right, but that we could not decide other- 
wise, without being, even in our own view, mean and 
despicable. As he draws nearer to the close, and, having 
finished his argument, insensibly glides into the ‘full ex- 
pression of his feeling, and brings himself into immediate 
contact with the sentiments and conscience of his hearers, 
he casts over them a spell that seems like magic. It 
was as though his soul were diffused through theirs, and 
all were moved by the same will and guided by the same 
impulses. Not only did they decide as he bade them, not 
only did they feel conscious that to do otherwise would 
disgrace themselves, but they rejoiced that they were 
called upon thus to act, and by thus acting, to vindicate 
a most important principle, and deliver their nation and 
the human race from a great calamity. How glorious 
would be the result were such eloquence as this displayed 
in the pulpit! And why should not the pulpit aspire 
after it? The preacher can scarcely fail to be improved, 
by meditating upon the orations of this incomparable 
pleader. And we would beg such of our readers specially 
to observe how definite is the point which the speaker has 
in view, and how perfectly the whole plan, the analysis, 
the skeleton of the discourse, is constructed with reference 
to that point. The pulpit is sated to disgust with ram- 
bling, pointless, well-written, chaste, moderate, inefficient 
sermons. Let the evangelist aim at something better, the 
tender pathos of Leighton, the cogency of Edwards, the 
stirring and pungent declamation of Baxter. These, 
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grafted upon the rhetorical skill of Erskine, would form 
a new era in the eloquence of the pulpit.* 

In perusing these sketches of these eloquent men of a 
very eloquent age, we cannot fail to observe how diverse 
each one is from all the others, and how far almost every 
one is removed from our conception of a perfect orator. 
Indeed, we can scarcely select one who had not some 
decided defect, or some peculiar infelicity. In scarcely 
any thing were they all alike, except in burning, and 
enthusiastic, and yet clear-headed earnestness, which 
moulded all the other powers of the mind, for the time 
being, into precisely that form which was best adapted to 
produce effect. Without this, a man may be admired, 
but he cannot possibly convince. With it, he possesses 
the ultimate element, the punctum saliens of eloquence; 
although diligent cultivation, intense study, severe self- 
discipline, may be required in order to carry it out to 
its full and harmonious development. This intensity of 
mind was doubtless what the friend of Demosthenes per- 
ceived in the young orator, notwithstanding the failure of 
his first attempt. ‘The study that raised him to fame did 
nothing but remove those obstacles which bad habits had 
opposed to success. 

Were we allowed to turn all this into a practical pre- 
cept, we would say to the young speaker, Imitate no being 
under heaven; but whatever you are, be yourself. But 
let it be yourself raised, cultivated, refined, enlarged, and 
rendered as perfect as possible. Cherish in your own 
bosom charity, wide, deep, universal; eradicate from it 
every thing low, mean, despicable, or vicious ; and pursue 
such studies, and give ‘to all your studies such a direction, 
as will enable you to arouse similar sentiments in the 
bosoms of others. 'This we believe to be the most direct 
road to eloquence. The application of these principles to 
the eloquence of the pulpit may be easily made by every 
one who chooses. 

In reviewing these volumes, one of the most impressive 
considerations, which rivets itself upon our attention, is 
the baleful effects of party spirit. Our author devotes a 
few pages to this subject, and they are among the most 
valuable in his book. He very frankly declares, that the 





* So well convinced was Erskine of his power as an advocate, that, when raised to 
the Peerage, he adopted as the motto of his arms, the words, Trial by Jury. 
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ordinary defence of party spirit,—that party organization 
is necessary in order to give ascendency to principles 
which we believe important,—is wholly untenable. He 
shows, conclusively, from instances in abundance, that 
men do not form parties to establish principles, but that 
they adopt principles in order to invigorate party; in 
other words, that the great and permanent division of 
parties is into the ins and the outs; and that men are in 
the habit of adopting those principles which will either 
conduct them to office or retain them in it. ‘That such is 
the melancholy fact, in spite of all the newspaper slang, 
we think no reflecting man can doubt; and yet we see 
the people of this country and Great Britain toiling in the 
warfare of party, at the beck of their leaders, as though,— 
innocent souls,—their very lives depended upon it. And 
what is the result? Why, one half of the ablest men, 
and just as good as any other men, are, upon system, 
excluded from every office of honor or emolument. But 
this is by far the least evil. The ablest men in the na- 
tion, instead of spending their strength in advancing the 
common weal are occupied in no higher calling than 
merely that of thwarting each other. In the course of 
this protracted struggle, every evil passion is engendered 
or fostered. The moral principles of the combatants 
succumb beneath a pressure too great for ordinary human 
virtue, and truth; honor, faith and patriotism are greedily 
sacrificed to the love of place. ‘The infection spreads 
from the leaders to their subordinates; and thus it comes 
to pass that the infamous maxim, “all is fair in politics,”’ 
has been practically adopted by men who would scorn 
to do wrong in any other case. Nor is this all. The 
moral ulcer, commencing in that part of the character 
that takes cognizance of our political relations, too often 
diffuses its poison throughout the system. Men cannot 
be reckless of obligation in one respect and conscientious 
in every other. The principle, that the end sanctifies the 
means, or more plainly, that that means is to be chosen 
which will best accomplish our purposes, obtains ascen- 
dency in other things as well as in politics. Hence arise 
the terrible moral dangers of politicians. We might easily 
refer to instances; but the subject is too painful. We 
gladly dismiss it. 

Another reflection, irresistibly forced upon us, by the 
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reading of these volumes, is, that very few things are 
more overrated in this world than politics and even 
statesmanship. We have in the work before us an esti- 
mate, not only of the personal character, but also of the 
services, of as splendid a collection of men as any coun- 
try could glory in. But, as statesmen, what have they 
done for the human race? What great measures do we 
find to have been carried, or even attempted by these 
men in their places, in either House of Parliament. The 
blessings which they have conferred on man may be 
easily summed up. Wilberforce carried the bill for the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves. Fox carried his and 
Erskine’s libel act, to which we have already alluded. 
Here, be believe, we must stop. These are really all 
that we recollect. Besides these, it will be difficult to 
mention any act performed by them as statesmen which 
shows them to have been in advance of their age. We 
do not, of course, consider successful warfare or skilful 
negotiation to be entitled to this character. ‘The fact is, 
statesmen are generally, and almost of necessity, merely 
indices that point out the course of public opinion, the 
bubbling ripple that shows the height to which the 
tide of human feeling has risen. If we move the people, 
statesmen move of course. If the people do not stir, the 
leaders have a marvellous alacrity at standing still. And, 
if such be the character of statesmen, what shall we say 
of politicians, whose only object is to sustain and advance 
the interests of a party. They have their reward. 

What we would say in a word is this. It seems to us 
a great oversight for men who desire to produce a wide 
or a beneficial effect upon the human race, to attempt it 
through the means of politics or parliamentary statesman- 
ship. They had better move those that move statesmen. 
They had better labor to enlighten and improve the peo- 
ple, and then legislation will take care of itself. It is of 
but little consequence who make the laws, so long as the 
lawmakers are obliged to make them well. When, how- 
ever, we say this, we beg leave not to be numbered among 
the class of agitators. They are merely politicians in 
another form. They have hold of the same lever as the 
legislative politicians, but they take hold of it by the 
right end. We refer to a very different mode of operating 
upon the people,—to an honest, patriotic effort to teach 
VOL. IV.—NO. XV. _ 
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them how to do well, and to urge them onward to do it. 
In accomplishing this work, the press is open to every one. 
Nor is this all. Every man may find ways of raising the 
intellectual and moral tone of his community, if he be so 
disposed. Where is the individual among us who is doing 
so much towards securing to us our liberties, and render- 
ing permanent every thing valuable around us, and 
sweeping away from before us every thing hurtful, as 
that distinguished individual, who has, of late, given so 
great an impulse to the improvement of the educational 
system of this State. Would that more of our men of 
talents would go and do likewise. 





ArticLe VIIIL.* 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Personal news.—Julius Miiller, the early friend of Tholuck and one of the 
characters, it is said, in his work entitled, Sin and the Redeemer, has removed 
from Gottingen, where he was privatim docens, to the university of Marburg, 
where he has been made Professor of Theology. Prof. Olshausen, for- 
merly of Kénigsberg, now of Erlangen, so well known as a New Testament 
commentator, has been called to a professorship in Kiel. His acceptance had 
not, at the latest dates, béen signified. Dr. Adolf Stahr, formerly professor 
in the royal Padagogium, established by Francke, at Halle, and the author of 
a standard work, entitled, Aristotelia (a part of which, embracing the Life of 
Aristotle, is about to be translated by Professors Edwards and Park), has 
become Conrector (the highest office but one in a Gymnasium), at Olden- 
burg. L. C. Zimmermann died at Darmstadt, Aug. 13, 1838, at the age 
of 55. He was a distinguished classical scholar, a graduate of the university 
of Giessen, and is best known as editor of the Darmstadt Classical Journal 
(Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthamswissenschaft). There are now, we believe, 
but two journals in Germany devoted exclusively or chiefly to classical litera- 
ture, viz., Jahn’s Annals (Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik), which is 
a quarterly periodical of the very highest character; and the one just named. 
Zimmermann commenced this semi-monthly journal in a newspaper form in 
1854, and under his able management it has attained to a very high rank. 
As it does not, like Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, include the general subject of educa- 
tion in gymnasia and universities, but is limited strictly to classical literature, 
and is furthermore less voluminous and expensive (it comes at $4,75 a year), 
it may be recommended to the majority of American scholars as the best 
adapted to their wants of any publication ofthe kind. It is continued by —— 
Zimmermann, probably belonging to the same distinguished family, which 



































* We are obliged, for want of room, to postpone all our Literary Notices, and to 
abridge the Miscellaneous Intelligence.—Ep. 
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established, also, the Universal Ecclesiastical Journal (Algemeine Kirchen- 
zeitung), still published at Darmstadt, with Bretschneider for an associate 
editor. Prof. David Julius Pott died at Gottingen, Oct., 1838, aged 79. 
He was born 1760, in a small town in the kingdom of Hanover. He studied 
at Gottingen, and at the age of 26 was appointed professor of theology at 
Helmstedt. On the extinction of that university in 1809, he was removed to 
the university of Gottingen where he spent the remaining thirty years of his life. 
His best works, known to almost every student in theology, are his Sylloge 
Commentationum Theologicarum in eight volumes; and his Annotations on the 
Catholic Epistles, forming the ninth volume of Koppe’s New ‘Testament. 
Although both his philology and his theology are fast going out of date, he 
was justly regarded as one of the distinguished men of the last generation of 
critics and theologians. We once had the pleasure of passing an hour with 
him, and found him an accomplished, affable man. Equally painfal is it 
to record the death of another eminent scholar, Prof. A. 'T. Hartmann of 
Rostock, the well-known orientalist. His death occurred April 20, 1839. 
He was born at Dusseldorf in 1774. He studied theology at Gottingen, under 
Eichhorn; and on the death of Prof. Ziegler of Rostock in 1811, he was, upon 
the recommendation of Eichhorn, appointed to fill the vacancy, and from that 
time, for a period of nearly thirty years, he has distinguished himself by a series 
of interesting publications illustrating the Old Testament, from the treasures of 
Oriental and Rabbinical learning. In theology he belonged to the latitudi- 
narian school, as did, also, Prof. Pott. An eulogy was pronounced at his grave 
by Prof. Wiggers, the historian of the Pelagian controversy. 

Bibliography.—C. F. Hefele has published in one octavo volume, at 
Tubingen, a school edition of the Works of the Apostolic Fathers, with brief 
notes. This is exactly what the theological student needs for private use. 
The large and expensive work of Cotelerius he can consult occasionally in 
public libraries. H.T. Bruns has commenced a Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, 
under the direction of Neander, the first volume of which has recently ap- 
peared at Berlin, in octavo, containing the Apostolic Canons and the Canons 
of the Councils. Of Prof. Tholuck’s Miscellaneous Writings (Vermischte 
Schriften), the First Part has appeared and the Second Part is in press. 
Dr. K. F. W. Paniel, preacher at Heidelberg, is preparing in six volumes, a 
History of Christian Eloquence and Homiletics from the apostolic age to the 
present, with specimens of pulpit oratory from original sources. ‘The first 
volume is nearly out of press. If this work is well executed, it will supply a 
desideratuin in our theological literature. Of the Conversations Lexicon of 
the Present Time (2d supplement began in 1838), 16,000 copies of the first 
eight numbers from Ato F have already been sold. At this rate, it will 
have an unprecedented sale, by the time it shall have had a fuir trial in the 
market. A fourth volume of Friedemann’s Paranesen (Persuasives and 
Aids to Classical Study, drawn chiefly from the writings of the most celebrated 
classical scholars), has been issued from the press. A new translation of 
Cicero’s complete works, in eight volumes, is in progress. by Professors R. 
Klotz, F. Jacobs, Droyson, Westermann, A. W. Zumpt and others. ‘The 
union of so much talent and learning cannot fail to produce a translation 
superior to any now in existence. 























Statistics of several universities for 1839.—Bonn 876 students (we in- 
clude in these statements not only matriculated students, but all who regular- 
ly attend public lectures); 190 in theology; increase of students the last year 
123. Breslan 814; in theology 163; decrease 111. Freyburg 346; in 
theology 100; decrease 54. Giessen 438; in theology ; increase 143, 
Halle 625; in theology 357; decrease 13. Heidelberg 654; in theology 22; 
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increase 186. Jena 416 ———~—. 
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Marburg 245; in theology 67; decrease 


40. Munich 1710; in theology 218; decrease 135. Tubingen 732 ———, 


Berlin 2159; in theology 455; increase 


crease 8. Vienna 2620; in theology 232 ———.. 
290; 


increase 71. 






DEATHS. 

L. Baxer, Erie Co., Pa., April 3. 

Samuet Brown, Norfolk, Va., June 7, 
aged 54. 

Dante. Cuessman, Barnstable, Mass., May 
21, aged 52. 

Jesse H. Goss, Clarksburg, Va., April 6, 
aged 70. 

Openee Green, Danby, Vt. 
4 

Exuinv D. Husse ct, Clifton Park, N. Y., 
May 6,aged 45. 

GrEorGE "HILDRETH, Green, Hamilton Co., | 
Ohio, May 24, aged 56. 

Samuet Messencer, Clarion, Pa., March 
14, aged 72. 

Tuomas Murray, Baileyville, Me., July 24, 
aged 27. 

Witiam Nortuevp, North Kingston, R. 
I., May 31, aged 80. 

NatuHaniew Paut, Albany, N. Y., aged 46. 

Smitn SHERwoopD, 
14, aged 50. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Levi F. Barney, lawtuxet, R. I., June 27. 
On.tey Bennet, Eaton Village, N. Y., 
April 18, 
Isaac Bioomen, Mansfield, Richland Co., 
Ohio, March 16. 
Henry Bowen, Sparta, N. Y., June 6. 
Epwin W. Carter, So. Penfield, N. ¥., 
July 22. 
Joun Duncan, Cahoes, N. Y., May 22. 
E. D. Fenva.t, Cedarville, N. Y., May 17. 
Ricuarp Furman, Cheraw, 8. C., April 3. 
JonatHan H. Greene, Acworth, Vt., July 
9 


» May 27, aged 





Joun Haxuipay, Willson, Niagara Co., N. 
Y., Sept. 26. 

Angi Hasketr, Middlesex, Yates Co., N. 
Y., June 20. 

Samuet 8. Haywarp, Etna, Tompkins 
Co., N. Y., July 10. 

Joun Jouns, Branch, Chesterfield Co., N. 
C., June 8, 

Tuomas T. Sr. Jonns, Greenfield, N.Y., 
May 22. 

Increase Jones, Pittsford, Vt., July 25. 

Ext Kimperty, Middlefield, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., July 2. 

Lyman B. Kine, Belvidere, Boone Co., Ill. 

Warren Know ton, Sarahsville, Monroe 
Co., Ohio, June 20. 

LutHer Lawrence, Belvidere, Boone Co., 
Il. 

Joun Lorn, Fast Randolph, Mass., 

Lyman H. 


May }. 
More, Macon, Lenawe Co., 


Mich., June 7. 
Esex Moster, Howell, Livingston Co., | 
Mich., 


May 9. 





QUARTERLY LIST. 


Portsmouth, Va., July | 
Joun P, Water, Lower Merion, Mont- 


59. Kiel 246; in theology 67; de- 


Leipsic 961; in theology 


Gottingen 656; in theology 157; decrease 253. 


JeremMiaH Murpny, Cornwall, Vt., June 6. 
MacrHerson, Leroy, McLean Co., 

Ill , June 30. 

M. Mappox, Elim Ch., Harrison Co., Va., 
April 14. 

HanvevG, Nort, Fed. St., Boston, Mass., 
we" 26. 

Isaac S ogg Royalton, Niagara Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 7 

E. R. Pinney, Greenville, Greene Co., N. 
Y., April 24. 

Wixtiam D. Potter, Hadley, Lapier Co., 
Mich., May 29. 

Erastus R. Spear, Jackson, Steuben Co., 
Ind., Feb. 28. 

James R. Stone, Wickford, R. I., June 6. 

Davin Terry, Albion, N. Y. , April 30. 

se B. TREMAIN, New Baltimore, N. Y., 
an. 9. 





| Joun Upton, Chester, N. H., April 10. 


EureHavet H. 


VauGun, Saranac, Clinton 
Co., N. Y., ; 


May 29. 


gomery Co., Pa., May 27. 

Lewis H. Witttams, Matthews Co., Va., 
May 21. 

E. Woop, Columbia, Ohio, May 29. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
At Trivoli, Peoria Co., Ill., March 3. 
a, “re Richland Co. ; Ohio, March 


he Bins. So. Village, N. H., April 10. 

At Tecumseh, Mich., April 10. 

At Laporte, Ind., April Il. 

At Christolville, McHenry Co., Ill., May 


4. 

At Cahoes, N. Y., May 22. 

At Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y., May 
30. 

At Chatanoogee, Tenn., June 1. 

At Parish, N. Y., June 4. 

At Macon, Lenawe Co., Mich., June 7. 

At Nantucket, Mass., June 9. 

At York, Union Co., Ohio, June 15. 

At Oconee River, "Bradley Co., Tenn., 
June 15. 

as! aati Northumberland Co., Pa., June 


a Jeffersonville, Ind., June 22. 


At Locust Creek, Howard Co., N. C., 
June 23, 

At Sealeysville, Morgan Co., Ohio, June 
27. 


At Commerce, N. Y., June 27. 
At Mount Moriah, N. C., June 30. 
At Branch, Branch Co., Mich., July 10. 





DEDICATION. 
' In Strykersville, N. Y., April 18. 





